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Toa 
young man 


with ideals 


i ies SENSITIVE and intelligent youngster of today 
may well wonder at the world. To what newspaper 
can he turn for truth, for idealism, for the sane view ? Let 





him—before he dismisses modern journalism as vulgar or 
corrupt—try reading the Manchester Guardian. 

In the Manchester Guardian he will, to begin with, 
find clear, crisp writing. He will find accuracy and con- 
science; tolerance to temper judgment. He will be mixing 


with minds which have kept, if not their illusions, at least 
their ideals. 

This young reader will in fact be joining the company 
of a newspaper whose fame has stood long and spread far. 
The Manchester Guardian is a newspaper of modest 
circulation—which you will nevertheless find on the desks 
of intelligent men and women all over the world. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester 
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It moves in the 
right circles 


There’s a place for ANGLEPOISE 
on every office desk... 
and by every armchair in 
the home. For this wonder- 
lamp — mobile light 
throws its concentrated 
beam exactly where you 
want it at a finger touch 
and it “stays put”. 

It has dozens of uses 
in office, home, studio 
and garage and needs 
only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 
Why not look at Anglepoise 
at your electricians or stores 
today? Or send for free booklet 
to Dept. 24. 


Black or Cream £4.14.8 
Cream & Gold mottled £5. 


Sole Makers 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH 


x SEALS DRAUCHTS 
% STOPS RATTLES 
% ABSORBS VIBRATION 


Sm, STIKASTRIP adhesive 
sponge rubber sealing strip is a boon in any 
household. It quickly sticks and adheres for 
ever to wood, metal, glass, stone, plastic, and 
other materials. There are hundreds of prac- 
tical uses for it—on windows, doors, floorboards, 
cupboards, sheds, garages, domestic appliances, 
motor cars, radio, television, and electrical 
equipment. It fills cracks, provides cushioning, 
ensures air-tight sealing, constitutes weather- 
proof jointing. STIKASTRIP is made in nearly 
40 square, rectangular, and triangular sections 
and supplied in 10-foot rolls in handy cartons. 
Obtainable from all good ironmongers and 

stores. 


The Rubber Strip with the Giants’ Grip. 


Pat. all 
countries 


Anglepoise 


LAMP 











"Phone: Wellesbourne 316/78. 


The RESLEY Lever Spray 
Hose Nozzle 12/6 


Lever pressure control from full 
force to off. Thumb-operated nut 
sets flow at jet or spray. Operated by one 

hand, leaving other free. Made in rustiess 

green stove enamel, aluminium, and brass 

Set at correct watering angle. Adapter takes 4", §"” 
hose. Write to Dept. X. for literature. 


HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT L" 


complete 





An English 
Coxswain 


depend upon first-class equipment 
which costs money. You can help the 
lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 
Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A 





"Grams: Clatonrite, Wellesbourne 
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A great little reference book! 


CHAMBERS’S 


COMPACT ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


UST PUBLISHED! ‘This work 
contains more than other pocket 
dictionaries : 





. many more words. ? 
2. much fuller meanings . . ) m4 
' }. pronunciation of all words given. L “ ¢ OMI AC 
705 pages 4. history of words. ; ENGLISH 
79,000 references You will find these words in i 
AMAZIN(¢ CHAMBERS’S COMPACT 
bat ty ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
VALUE Mach (number), 
FOR capital goods, 
heavy water, 


dub (motion pictures), 
| | | hard currency, 
a ae photo-finish, 
servo-mechanism, 


thermoplastic, 
“TV T ror transuranium element, 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER —Pudiocisotope. 
TO SHOW YOL THE antibietic, 
om wr 9 closed shop, 
COMPACT. aiden 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., LONDON & EDINBURGH. 

















Crossword Fans and 
Book Tokens! 


M AY we suggest that you use your 

book token to acquire the Mid- 
Century Version of CHAMBERS’S 
DICTIONARY? 


This reference work is remarkably 
adapted for the solution of all word 
puzzles—a fact frequently acknow- 
ledged by the greatest experts in the 
country. Read for example: 
*‘CHAMBERS’S ‘TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY is the 
main dictionary I use, and the only 
small one. It is far the best English 
dictionary of its size.’ 
*'Torquemada.’ 


*“CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY is the standard work of reference 
for my crosswords in The Observer. This is a 
tradition which I inherited from “ 'Torquemada,”’ 
and it is not likely to be broken.’-—* Ximenes.’ 


‘The Mid-Century is a marvel. ‘There should 
be one in every home.’—‘Egma’ of The Listener. 


oa CHAMBERS’S 


New Mid Cenury TWENTIETH CENTURY 


‘- DICTIONARY 


Your bookseller will gladly show you this fine book. It costs 20s. 
bound in cloth and 30s. in }-morocco. 








Fall to Fame 





EVELYN M. BROWN 


OW Sam Foggarty got to the Greyhound 
Bus Depot from Third Street can never 
be explained. God knew, and so did his pals 
back at the Swallow Tavern, that Sam was 
three sheets in the wind, soused and water- 
logged, and in no fit condition to navigate 
through the six o'clock traffic of San 
Francisco’s busiest street. Perhaps it was 
the subconscious desire to escape his wife’s 
acerbic tongue that set his feet urgently, if 
unsteadily, on the opposite path to the home- 
ward one. Home, after all, was not a refuge 
of peace to a man with less than half his 
month’s pay in one broken pocket and an 
empty whisky-bottle jutting out of the other. 
Whatever his motive was for changing his 
course that evening, he tacked up Market like 
a battered boat in a storm, cursing the con- 
stellations of coloured lights that he en- 
countered at every road-crossing. But in 
spite of the general confusion of things exist- 
ing in his world of sense he arrived after his 
perilous pilgrimage one disreputable whole 
at the depot on Seventh Street. 

Sam read the sign on the bus carefully and 
audibly twice, to make doubly sure that he 
was going the wrong way, lurched up the 
steps, put four times his fare into the box by 
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way of redoubling precautions, and spread 
himself out on an empty seat near the door. 

Once inside the bus, a new sense of security, 
added to the beer and the whisky, filled him 
with a warm and tender interest in his fellow- 
passengers, and, in particular, a red-haired, 
chic young woman across the aisle. 

By the time the bus had reached Golden 
Gate Park he had entertained the occupants 
with ‘Fight the Good Fight’ (Sam usually 
attended Salvation Army meetings on street- 
corners after a binge), a tremulous rendering 
of ‘The Rose of Tralee,’ and ‘Just Before the 
Battle, Mother.’ The latter melted him to 
tears. He wheezed to a close and then fell 
into a confidential little monologue with the 
red-head. 

As apparently insignificant happenings 
alter the course of history, so the entire 
destiny of Sam Foggarty was shaped that 
night by a mere trivial incident. A young 
man reached out to take a parcel from the 
girl. Sam rushed to the attack and, seizing 
the parcel with his left hand, gave the fellow 
a sturdy upper-cut with his right. There was 
a scream from the girl, a scraping of brakes, 
a frantic scuffle, and a few seconds later Sam 
found himself in a bundle alone in the dark. 
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Nothing daunted by this abrupt change 
of environment, he reached out for his empty 
bottle. His foraging hand struck it in a 
clump of damp fern and, having replaced it 
lovingly at a perilous angle, he took a few 
faltering steps in the dark. His feet sank into 
soft turf and a puff of fresh-air quickened his 
senses sufficiently to register the damp fecund 
smell of vegetation and the pungent aroma 
of seaweed and salt-water. With a whiff of 
sea-air, stray distorted memories of a bygone 
experience stirred in the subterraneous 
channels of his mind—war days, and a binge 
with a buddy on the coast of France. Sam 
heaved an imaginary gun on to his shoulder 
and staggered gaily forward with ‘Roll Out 
the Barrel,’ oblivious of the fact that the turf 
had now changed to a sleek macadam road, 
and that, quite apart from any will or pur- 
pose of his cwn, he was going somewhere. 
‘Left, right! Left, right!’ shouted Samuel, 
tucking his two chins into his dishevelled 
collar, and butting along the road at a fair 
pace, until the inquisitive stare of two great 
lights incited him to shout: ‘Halt!’ 

Sam obeyed, clapping his heels together 
with such vehemence that the bottle jolted 
from his pocket, breaking into fragments on 
the hard road. His bleary, bloodshot eyes 
strained at the two lamps and the smooth, 


silky ribbon of road ahead that tunnelled 
away through a framework of iron and con- 
crete into tenuous vaults of darkness. He 
hesitated a moment, undecided whether to 
salvage the pieces of his bottle or go on. The 
cold scrutiny of the lights worked on him like 


an irritant. Delivering himself of the lowest 
level of his repressions in a volley of foul 
curses, he plunged forward, weaving a ser- 
pentine track across the Golden Gate Bridge. 

It was several seconds before his eyes 
could accommodate to the inky darkness 
which followed the blaze of light. Suddenly 
his foot slipped, and he fell forward, hitting 
his head on a hard unyielding surface. Half- 
stunned and dizzy, he stumbled on for a few 
more paces until a wave of nausea seized him 
and he stopped to lean against the rail of the 
bridge. 

It was lighter here. A soft luminous sheen 
from innumerable stars shone down on this 
arc of space beyond the great towers of the 
bridge. With another breath of fresh-air 
from the sea, confused images seethed in his 
burning brain—nights when he had returned 
home drunk to their old tenement quarters, and 
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Maggie at the door to greet him with blows 
and threats that made him flee for refuge to 
the fire-escape on the sixth. He would clamber 
out on the iron steps and, steering his course 
by the Little Bear, crawl out over the rail at 
roof-level and lie down in a heap for sleep. 

Sam’s hands fumbled over the iron rail 
until they got a grip. The pain in his stomach 
gripped him like a vice. Escape was all that 
mattered now—close up against the un- 
critical stars on the flat roof! It was hard 
climbing to-night. There was a sickening 
throbbing in his head, and somehow the 
rungs for the feet were all crooked. Slowly 
he hauled himself to the top of the paling. 
From here he could flop right over on. . . 

The stars spun giddily and the Little Bear 
looked down at a rakish angle as Sam fell 
forward, limp and ungainly as a rag-doll, 
irito the yawning gulf of empty space above 
the waters of the Golden Gate. 


HEN Sam came to his senses after the 

long sleep which followed uncon- 
sciousness, he was aware of a dull pain in his 
head, but apart from this, and the bruised, 
empty feeling in the pit of his stomach, his 
mental faculties, with his eyes shut, seemed 
entirely normal. It was when he opened his 
eyes that he doubted his senses, for the world 
that lay before his sober vision provoked an 
even greater confusion of thought than the 
one of his own distorted creation on the 
previous evening. 

Instead of the usual chaos of his bedroom 
at home, he was confronted with the im- 
maculate order of a hospital ward, and the 
clean smell of fresh sheets. Sam closed his 
eyes and tried to think with the well side of 
his head. He could hear voices talking, and 
half-smothered juvenile laughter; later, the 
clank of cutlery and the reviving smell of hot 
coffee. He opened his eyes again by ever 
such a small slit, wishing to keep up the appear- 
ance of sleep while getting his bearings. In 
the beds opposite to him were two teen-aged 
boys in ebullient spirits. Between gulps of 
coffee and hot rolls they chattered in under- 
tones, casting surreptitious glances in the 
direction of Sam’s bed. At one point in the 
conversation one of them broke into song: 


*Could the grog we dreamt we swallowed 
Make us dream of all that followed?’ 


At the word ‘swallowed’ Sam felt suddenly 





thirsty and yearned for a cup of coffee. Then 
he fell to thinking again, but it seemed that 
the more he tried to piece together the irre- 
levant facts of his life, the more the sore spot 
in his head ached. He would get so far, and 
then his mind seemed to fall down a sharp 
drop into a distressing nothingness. He could 
remember going to the tavern with the boys, 
snatches of their conversation, a wild tussle, 
and the tail-lights of a bus disappearing in the 
dark. Beyond that was unkrown territory, 
and every time he ventured out into it he was 
forced to withdraw. The one dominating 
thought behind it all was Maggie, for, though 
the immediate past was dim and confused, the 
preceding events were lamentably clear— 
Maggie’s hankering for a green dress she 
had seen in a shop-window on Market, and 
her threat that if he wasted his money to fill 
his belly with liquor she would buy the dress 
and let him beg for bread. It wasn’t the 
begging for bread that disturbed his soul—it 
was the nightmare of domestic misery which 
would be the consequence of his orgy. Maggie 
needed no headier brew than the petty battles 
and sordid rivalries of the back-alleys and 
boasted that she never drank. Secretly Sam 
admired her for it; it gave a kind of vicarious 
ballast to his own unsteady, muddled career. 
But she was hard on his drinking bouts. 
‘Pouring money down the drain,’ she called 
it. 

Five minutes’ contemplation of what awaited 
him at home reduced Sam to such a state of 
depression that he began to notice strange, 
melancholy symptoms of disorder in his 
body. This, and the remembrance of a heap 
of unpaid debts, with the additional prospect 
of a hospital bill, so increased his forebodings 
that his one desire was to flee from the wrath 
to come. He looked around for some way of 
escape. There was a large window open on 
his left. ‘First floor—that’s lucky,’ he 
thought, noticing the tops of the shrubbery. 
His hands were already clutching nervously 
at the sheets. 

Just as he was about to fling them off and 
make a dash for it, the horrible realisation 
that he was wearing what he took to be the 
top part only of a pair of pyjamas pinned 
him to his bed. ‘A plot!’ thought Sam, 
tingling with confusion and frustration. 
‘Or maybe, maybe .. .’. His mind shuttled 
to and fro seeking some clue. Perhaps he had 
committed a crime. Perhaps he had even 
killed someone, and they were keeping him 
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here only until he recovered, before moving 
him to jail; hence the half-suit of pyjamas 
and the removal of all trace of clothes. 

As he leaned down to look under the bed 
in the vain hope of finding some small clothes 
the bruised feeling in the stomach sharpened 
to a burning flash of pain. Cautiously he let 
himself gently down to the horizontal plane 
again while a mere dilemma changed swiftly 
into complete checkmate. ‘An operation!’ 
thought Sam. His appendix perhaps, or some 
other vital part of his anatomy had been re- 
moved, in which case he would stand the 
chance of bursting asunder in his flight! 

‘Now you won't run, Sam. You can’t!’ 
‘Do you think, you fool, that they’d allow 
a healthy criminal to lie at liberty in a bed 
with an open window close at hand?’ Down 
on his luck, his brain often had a queer and 
gruelling way of torturing him with the kind 
of taunts that Maggie herself would have 
served out. 

The sore feeling in the stomach had now 
become a sustained and ominous pain. 


UDDENLY the door swung open and a 

nurse, impeccably starched and _ stiff, 
rustled up to Sam’s bed, thrust a thermometer 
in his mouth, and gazed dispassionately at 
the floor. ‘Your wife phoned. She’s coming 
to see you,’ she said presently. 

Sam waved a deprecating paw in the air and 
gazed appealingly at the nurse. 

‘Don’t try to talk,’ she said curtly, seizing his 
wrist and concentrating on her watch. 

Finally she removed the thermometer and 
Sam came swiftly to the point. ‘Don’t you 
think, nurse, that I’d get better quicker if I 
had no visitors?’ 

There was no reply to this. The nurse 
seemed preoccupied, but as she popped the 
thermometer into the glass and bustled off she 
cast a remark over her shoulder which Sam 
didn’t catch—something about permission for 
wives, and what sounded to his suspicious 
brain like a reference to ‘times like this.’ 

Sam gazed dejectedly at the swing-door 
that closed behind her, and then looked 
sheepishly at the boys in the opposite bed. 
Instead of the gay expression of the breakfast- 
hour, they were looking sympathetically 
at him, their faces one long study in 
commiseration. 

‘Say, where did I come from?’ queried Sam. 
*I mean—who brought me in last night?’ 
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*You’re awful sick,’ said one of the boys 
compassionately. 

‘I know,’ said Sam, suddenly feeling as 
weak as a dish-mop. 

The two boys interchanged solemn glances. 

‘Don’t worry about it too much,’ said the 
other boy. ‘Heaven isn’t such a bad place.’ 

‘Heaven!’ said Sam, feeling the life ebb out 
of him. He had a sudden vision of the Salva- 
tion Army band standing in the rain while the 
music blared out ‘When the Roll is Called 
Up Yonder.’ 

*How long...’ 

‘Better keep quiet, captain,’ cautioned the 
other boy. ‘You look green at the gills, and 
you’re not supposed to talk. She told you 
that,’ he said, pointing towards the door. 
‘But if you really need to get something 
off your chest, you’d better see Reverend 
Freeman. He'll be making his call here 
this morning. Shut your eyes a bit and 
think over your past till he arrives. It’s 
part of a minister’s job to hear confession.’ 

Sam felt as though all the Foggarty had 
gone out of him as he sank back wearily on 
his pillow and gazed morbidly at the door, 
preferring to keep watch lest he miss the 
minister’s visit. 

w After what seemed like an eternity to him, 


the door swung open to admit a tall, lean 
figure in a round collar. Sam’s tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth and he would have 
been unable to say a word, had not the boy 


made a beckoning gesture. ‘He wants to 
have a talk with you, sir,’ he said, pointing 
at Sam. 

‘Good morning, brother,’ said the young 
minister. His innocent, college-graduate 
glance took in Sam’s shrinking figure. ‘Were 
you brought in here last night?’ 

*I must have been, if you didn’t see me here 
yesterday, sir,’ said Sam, now reduced to his 
lowest common denominator. ‘My luck’s 
up, parson.’ 
fx,‘ What’s on your conscience, friend?’ asked 
the minister kindly. 

‘Spirits,’ said Sam miserably. ‘At least, 
that’s what was on it the last time I was walk- 
ing around,” he added, laying his hand on his 
sagging stomach. 

*The road to hell is paved with empty 
bottles,’ said the minister. ‘But take courage, 
brother. No case is hopeless. The path of 
duty is the way to glory. Remember that 
when you’re thirsty, and flee from temptation. 
Life’s...’ 
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AM’S eyes, which had been fixed on the 

minister’s up to this point, were now 
suddenly riveted on the door, for it had swung 
open to admit the unwelcome figure of his 
wife, Maggie, dressed up in a green gown 
more garish and revealing than the coveted 
one on Market. 

Magnificent in her new finery, her hair done 
up in a double pyramid with Woolworth’s 
diamond combs, she descended upon Sam, 
radiant and triumphant. ‘Hi, Sammie,’ she 
said pertly, ‘for once in your life you’re doing 
me a good turn. Not getting converted this 
morning, are you?’ she asked, as she watched 
the minister move off down the rows of beds. 

‘Good turn!’ said Sam pathetically. ‘D’you 
call it a good turn when .. .’ 

‘Now listen here, Sam, you’re taking me 
with you this time. You can’t say no, because 
I’m just packing bag and baggage and I 
won’t take no for an answer.’ 

‘Taking you with me! The road to hell 
is where I’m deserving of going, but I’m a 
changed man to-day, Maggie,’ said Sam. 
‘I’m not going to drink any more.’ 

‘Don’t kid yourself, Samuel Foggarty. 
You’re the same old humbug that’s shared 
my bed and board for the past eighteen years, 
and now when good luck’s come our way 
you’re going to go and join the Salvation 
Army, I bet, and sigh and sing hymns all day.’ 

“Take you with me! Where did you think 
I was going, and me a dying man!’ 

*“‘Dying man, my eyebrows! You're as 
live as a jack-rabbit. That’s why you’re 
going to the Fair in Chicago. You’re a 
side-show, that’s what you are!’ 

‘Side what?’ bawled Sam, 
momentarily in health and strength. 

*Side-show, I tell you—“ Samuel Foggarty, 
the man who fell from the Golden Gate Bridge 
unhurt!” and me gadding about. . .” 

‘Are you gone clean off your head, Maggie?’ 

‘Me off my head, that was never anything 
but sober. You telling me I’m off my head, 
man, when you’re the one that’s got some- 
thing burning inside yours every payday. 
For what did you fall off the Golden Gate 
Bridge last night if you weren’t clean off of 
yours! You coming home no doubt without 
a penny in your pocket, and even if that’s 
not so, anything you did have must have fell 
out when you went sailing head down into the 
inlet. But don’t you fool yourself that you’re 
dying, old man. It’s because you're so hale 
and hearty that they’re writing you up in the 
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papers and sending you off to the Fair at the 
public expense. Came for your picture 
already—-and headlines all over the papers 
to-night!’ 

Under the engulfing waves of Maggie’s 
rhetoric Sam’s mind moved slowly, like a 
pebble under the tide. Little by little the 
truth of his case dawned upon him. He 
gazed down the long ward trying to catch 
sight of a round collar and black suit. 
‘Maggie,’ he said, now thoroughly chastened, 
‘God must have spared my worthless life. 
I’m not touching the drink again.’ 

*God!’ shouted Maggie. ‘Don’t tell me 
God spared you. If he’d had anything to 
do with it he’d have drowned you, ironed 
you out flat like the clothes in my wringer. It 
was the drink that made you limp and floppy 
as a dust-mop. Any sober man would be 
lying at the bottom of the sea like a leaky old 
boat.’ 

‘I’ve had a change of heart, Maggie,’ 
insisted Sam, basking in the rays of an un- 
believable security. ‘I’m finished with drink.’ 

‘Glad to hear it, Samuel Foggarty. If it 
lasts a week it'll be the first time you've 
followed my advice. How about changing 


your clothes as well. Here, get out of that 
darned hospital-jacket and I’ll go and scare 


up your old clothes. You must have had 
something on when they fished you out.’ 

As Maggie swept through the swing-door 
the minister came back for a last word on his 
way out. ‘Good-bye, friend,’ he said, ‘and 
don’t forget what I told you.’ 

Sam looked solemnly at a point of nothing 
that lay directly beyond the end of his nose. 
Dimly he felt that he was fumbling for a 
clarification of things beyond his limited 
powers of analysis, but it was too complicated 
for him and he capitulated before the in- 
scrutable mystery of life. ‘The path of duty?’ 
he repeated slowly, and then he closed his 
eyes and fell into a sonorous snooze. 


AM’S show on the big fairground was 

between the pop-and-peanut stand and 
the side-show of ‘The guy who shells nuts 
and makes baskets with his toes.’ Over the 
whole facade was a gaudy representation of 
the scene of the accident—the great iron 
bridge arching over an unimaginably vast 
chasm of space, and a cartoon of Sam falling 
head downwards between the bridge and the 
waters of Golden Gate. The entire picture 
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of his spectacular fall was framed in huge 
advertisements for whisky, gin, and other 
intoxicating drinks. One bottle of whisky 
was pictured tilting its cool brown contents 
into the sea, its drops falling in gigantic ex- 
clamation marks, against which were such 
comments as: ‘Insure your life with Porter’s!’ 
‘It was whisky that kept him afloat!’ ‘Un- 
sinkable Foggarty drinks Porter’s!’ 

Sam felt sick at the sight of this vulgar 
publicity and would have bolted had not 
Maggie been in the offing to see it all through. 
‘Get in and do your stuff, Sammie,’ she 
challenged, ‘and keep your eyes off of them 
ads. I’m going off to do the rounds.’ 

Once again Sam had that delusion that had 
been growing on him lately that it was all 
Maggie’s doing. His sense of relief at being 
freed from the grim prospect of death and hell 
had speedily given way to a deep and deadly 
depression during the time preceding his 
departure for Chicago. Without the mental 
uplift of a suitable amount of riotous living 
he was reduced to mere Samuel, a smal, 
impotent, negligible being, made in the image 
of countless other men with big, blustering 
wives who ran them. It was no credit to him, 
therefore, that he had spent day after day 
washed up high and dry on the peeled back- 
verandah of his east-end quarters like a retired 
seaman going fast to decay. Sheer force of 
circumstances had brought him in tow of 
Maggie’s domineering personality and under 
her constant vigilance to the drab and dreary 
life of a teetotaller. But in the measure that 
Sam’s spirits sank out of sight, Maggie’s rose 
to effervescence, until it began to look to his 
depressed mind as if she had engineered this 
whole thing out of her own mind and was 
forcing it upon him, squeezing him into this 
mocking publicity which had now become a 
source of black dread. 

The man on the platform outside the canvas 
facade whistled and licked his lips as Sam 
handed him his papers before entering. 

Inside there were further advertisements for 
The Sphinx, Ten Roses, Sultan’s Pride, Old 
Virginia, and sundry other brands of spirits, 
and a series of paintings of the bridge showing 
Sam in each stage of his fall, the last one 
picturing him in the hospital-bed, sitting up 
as large as life with a sly wink in his eye, and a 
whisky-bottle on the table beside him, tower- 
ing above a collection of medicine-bottles. 

Lit up with a few glasses of liquor, Sam 
might have risen to the occasion magnificently 
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and given a suitable boost to the distillers’ 
advertising campaign, for under the influence 
of drink he was a man of parts, but in his 
present state of dejection he aroused nothing 
but scepticism in the minds of the onlookers. 
He smoked stolidly in the midst of it all, 
occasionally wiping the sweat from his face 
and neck as the crowd milled around him. 

They came in at first bubbling with ex- 
pectation, but, seeing that they had been 
cheated of their full ten cents’ worth of sensa- 
tion, they began to mock Sam, getting their 
dime’s value of sport this way since it was not 
to be obtained in any other. ‘’Ow do we 
know ’e fell off that Golden Gate Bridge?’ 
queried one. *The man who swallows swords 
swallows them. Why doesn’ the guy who fell 
off the bridge do his stunt for us?’ asked a 
small boy. ‘Did the whale that swallowed 
you get sick when he smelt the gin?’ taunted 
a third. ‘Come on, let’s drop him off the 
bridge out there into the drink. I’d rather 
pay a dime to see him do his stunt than watch 
him sitting pretty, smoking his old pipe,’ 
derided another. ‘Fill him up with Old 
Virginia and watch him float!’ scoffed still 
another. Hour after hour, day after day, 
Sam was obliged to sit, the picture of irrelevant 
sobriety, and a target for the jibes and jeers 
of a curious, sneering crowd. 


EN days of this cheerful occupation passed 
by, and on the tenth, when the hour for 

his time off came around, Sam rose discon- 
solately from amid the gaudy advertisements 
for strong drink and walked out of the twilight 


of the tent into the hot July sunlight. Aim- 
lessly he sauntered past the cool-drink stand, 
with its anaemic rows of pop bottles. Wild 
snatches of jazz music torrented down the 
midway and over the huge, hot fairground. 
A sultry little breeze fumbled among the 
chocolate wrappers and peanut shells without 
moving them from their places. 

For a moment Sam forgot that he had a 
rendezvous, and merely wandered like any 
other piece of flotsam and jetsam on the 
human tide, and then a feeling of hunger 
reminded him that he was to meet Maggie at 
the green bench down by the lake and take her 
out to supper and a show. 

Maggie had hit it high the first day at the 
fair. She’d been to the fat gypsy fortune- 
teller, and, sitting in the luscious semi-darkness 
of her tent, heard of a tall dark man who 
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would come into her life soon, of a vicious 
enemy, a blond man, and a bag of gold at the 
end of a rainbow. 

That very afternoon she had met the dark 
man—in fact, she had fallen right into his 
arms while riding on the roller-coaster and 
sweeping around a bend. That brought them 
rapidly into intimacy, so that by the time they 
had come to a standstill, she had screamed 
above the roaring of the wheels that she was 
from San Francisco, and he had screamed 
some more questions, to which she yelled 
with her remaining breath that her husband 
was in Chicago on business. She thought 
that answer up quick as lightning while they 
were rounding the bend for the big drop, but 
it was later on on the merry-go-round that she 
regretted her words. 

They were sailing around coolly, eating 
hot-dogs, she on a lion that went down, while 
his giraffe went up, and he looked down at 
her suddenly and said: ‘San Francisco!’ 

*Yes,’ she said, as her lion grazed the 
giraffe’s ears, ‘that’s the dump.’ 

“Oh,” he said, ‘there’s a guy right here on 
this very fairground from San Francisco. He 
dropped off a bridge into the sea and he was 
tight as a lord. That’s why he didn’t drown, 
they say. How high would you say that 
bridge of yours is?’ 

‘I wouldn’t be knowing,’ said Maggie, as 
the strains of the band died down and the 
speed of the animals slackened. . 

‘Come on,” said her tall, dark fate. ‘I'd 
planned to go over and have a look at that 
fellow.’ 

*I’d rather ride on some more of these 
things,’ said Maggie, licking her fingers. 
*Let’s try shoot-the-shoots.’ 

*That’s right in the same direction,’ he 
pursued. ‘Come on—we'll do them both. 
You wouldn’t want to miss the chance of 
seeing a guy from your own home burg! 
Maybe he’ll turn out to be some distant 
relation and leave you a heritage.’ 

And so between the merry-go-round and 
Sam’s side-show Maggie managed to lose 
herself in the crowd and go in search of the 
blond man and the bag of gold. She didn’t 
find the blond one, or any other. Romance 
died a sudden death with the disappearance 
of the tall, dark man. 

The following day Maggie tramped about 
alone, trying to get that gay feeling all over 
again. The third day she showed unmistakable 
symptoms of boredom. After piloting Sam to 





within sighting-distance of his post she went 
back to the hotel and spent the day nursing 
what she called ‘stomatitis,’ the aftermath of 
quantities of pop and hot-dog. A few more 
days and she took to meeting Sam oftener. 
She talked little and seemed somehow queer 
and different to Sam, but everything was 
so queer and different to him, including him- 
self, that the thought of any metamorphosis 
in his wife didn’t seriously preoccupy him. 


OW Sam found the green bench under the 
willow-tree and sat down, feeling a little 
less jaded at the sight of the big, cool expanse 
of lake in front of him. It reminded him of 
some of his old haunts in San Fransisco down 
at the beach where he used to swim. He 
pulled out a sandwich from his pocket to stem 
his hunger, and escaped from the present 
hateful situation in blissful retrospect of 
better days. 

He had waited thus longer than he thought, 
and had forgotten that Maggie was to meet 
him. Suddenly he caught sight of her in the 
distance. Any stranger wouldn’t have taken 


a second look at her advancing figure, but 
to Sam there was something catastrophic 
in her slow, hedgehogging gait and halting 


step. It was the consummating touch to the 
disintegrating forces at work in his life. 

As she drew nearer, Sam made out with 
awful clarity further details of her condition. 
The green gown, once her proudest possession 
was now torn and splashed with dark stains, 
and her hat had been stuck on back to front 
like a fireman’s helmet, under which wayward 
strands of hair hung limply to her shoulders. 
When she caught sight of Sam, she began to 
giggle, and dropped down on the bench 
beside him. 

*You’ve been drinking, Maggie,’ said Sam, 
hearing his voice for the first time. 

‘Sure,’ she answered blithely. ‘Ain’t you 
ever been drunk yourself, Sam’l?’ she added, 
tearing off her hat and stabbing it to the back 
of the bench with the pin. 

‘Not since I promised not to,’ said Sam 
self-righteously. 

‘Tell you what, Sammie, it was them ads 
that got me—Old Virginny and Ten Roses. 
I had to do something to cure my blues. Ten 
Roses—gimme a whole garden of them! A 
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whole ...’ Maggie’s voice broke into a loud 
lamentation. ‘I’m bored here, Samuel. I’m 
that bored!’ she wailed. ‘And I feel all 
floppy inside. I got a row of corns like 
barnacles on my two feet, what with tramping 
this confounded fairground and getting trod 
on. I’m that homesick, just like I was when 
I was a kid in Ireland and stayed at my Aunt 
Marge’s. She filled me up with jam-tarts 
and candies to make me sit tidy—but it was 
my home I wanted! I want to go back and 
see Janet and the kids again, and I want to 
see if Mrs Loney’s bab’s born with a nose 
as long as his father’s, and if Eileen’s gone 
and dyed her hair.’ 

Sam said nothing. He was looking out on 
Lake Michigan, where a group of restless 
gulls like the embodiment of his own confused 
emotions wandered and tossed above the still, 
bright water. You couldn’t really figure 
things out, he thought, recalling another 
similar effort to piece together the facts of a 
troubled universe. You just couldn’t. There 
was no accounting for some things. 

The sun sank down behind the big city 
buildings, glittering on metal girders and 
quickening stray points of steel. Darkness 
crept up the walled canyons of Chicago. 
Behind them lay the fairground, brilliant as 
a Christmas-tree, its ribbons of rainbow- 
light searching the darkness that sifted down- 
wards and settled over the lake. 

‘What do them stars remind you of, 
Sammie?’ asked Maggie, growing drowsy. 

‘The Wise Men,’ said Sam, averting his 
eyes from the Little Bear. 

‘Home!’ whimpered Maggie. ‘I can just 
see them sparking like the head of my hatpin 
in the sea at Golden Gate Park.’ 

‘We're going home to-morrow morning,’ 
said Sam with decision. ‘I don’t mind if I 
miss the rest of my show,’ he added self- 
consciously. 

Soon Maggie fell asleep, dropping down on 
the bench and snoring loudly. 

Sam sat staring and staring into the 
lake, alert and watchful while Maggie 
slept and snored beside him all night. And as 
he stared into the water the Foggarty was 
born in him again, and he was no longer 
small and impotent, the mere replica of 
countless other inferior men, but alone and 
one in himself. 


February First Story : The Misfit by Ann Mary Fielding. 





In the Shade of the Golden Bough 


Centenary Memories of Sir James George 
Frazer and His Wife 


R. A. DOWNIE 


N 1935 I was on a farm in Scotland, in a 

wooden hut of my own building, scratching 
out a living with my pen. On ten shillings a 
week I could live in comfort; on a pound I 
could revel in luxury. In lean times the farmer 
would always give me my meals in return 
for a day’s work. The only rent I ever paid 
him was a bottle of whisky on New Year’s 
Day. 

Admittedly I was a rotten journalist. I 
spent a wealth of time and trouble on con- 
temporary sources in writing an article on 
the jewels of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
were supposed to have turned up in a local 
pawnshop. For the article I was paid fifteen 
shillings. Thirty shillings was the payment 
for an article on the works of Sir James 
George Frazer, after I had spent the leisure 
hours of several months reading all he had 
written—the twelve volumes of The Golden 
Bough, the four volumes of Totemism and 
Exogamy, the three volumes of Folklore in 
the Old Testament, the commentaries on Ovid 
and Pausanias, the dozen or so other works. 
For several books I wrote I received no 
payment whatsoever until years afterwards, 
when the publishers had recouped their 
expenditure. 

The article on Frazer, however, had an 
interesting sequel, for it brought me a letter 
from Lady Frazer telling me how much she 
and Sir James had appreciated the article. 
She wrote me from the H6tel Lutetia in Paris, 
where they were on holiday, but whence they 
were returning shortly to London, and she 
hoped I would write to them there. Lady 
Frazer and I exchanged several letters, the 
rate of exchange being an occasional short 
letter from me to a daily spate from her. 
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Sir James, it seemed, was now quite blind, 
but he wished to complete his work on 
Fear of the Dead in’ Primitive Religion, of 
which two volumes had already appeared. 
Did I know the work? Did I know French 
and German? Could I read Latin and Greek, 
Dutch and Spanish? Finally, would I come 
to London and work with him on the final 
volume? 


FIRST met the Frazers at their club in 

Dover Street, off Piccadilly. They were 
both very old—he was over eighty and I 
suspect she was even older. They were both 
small, about five feet in height. Whereas a 
steady twelve to fifteen hours a day of reading 
and writing for over fifty years had left Sir 
James fresh-faced and unlined, his wife’s 
features were raddled with guile and age and 
her eyes sparkled with cynical wit. She had 
warned me that she was deaf, but had an 
instrument. I soon found she made little use 
of it, for she was long accustomed to one-way 
traffic, and the occasional fact or comment I 
had to convey had to be written down and 
shown to her. 

That evening set the pattern for many that 
were to follow. Sir James and I conversed 
rather stiffly. However friendly, he had no 
small-talk and I had to be prepared to back up 
the most casual remark with chapter and verse. 
Lady Frazer would cut across our efforts with 
a monologue about some incident from her 
long and interesting past. Her earliest re- 
collections were of a convent school in Paris 
during the Siege of Paris in 1870. She had 
been married to a consul to one of the South 
American republics, and had crossed the 
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Andes on horseback. I have heard her 
describe a naval action off the South American 
coast to a Belgian admiral who admitted he 
had never seen one. 

The following day we set off for Cambridge, 
where, in a large room behind the chapel of 
Trinity College, Frazer’s library was stored. 
We spent several days sorting out about a 
ton of printed matter that was required for 
the writing of his book. In the evening I 
dined in hall with Frazer’s friend of long 
standing, A. E. Housman, great Latin scholar 
and poet. The high table of Trinity College 
is dominated by Holbein’s painting of Henry 
VIII. I suggested to my other neighbour that 
it was a good likeness of Charles Laughton, 
and then had to explain who Charles Laughton 
was. Later we drank whisky in Housman’s 
rooms and tried, without much success, to 
find a subject for conversation. Housman 
had been in Scotland only once in his life, 
he told me. He had visited the Western High- 
lands after reading Scott’s Lord of the Isles and 
had found the descriptions adequate. I should 
imagine he was a very shy man who had built 
up a defensive wall of formal politeness. He 
and Frazer made little speeches at each other. 
I doubt whether Frazer knew Housman’s 
Christian name. 

Housman, like Frazer, was without the 
slightest desire to visit America; but I dis- 
covered that Housman had a private arrange- 
ment with some American bookseller or 
publisher to keep him supplied with new 
American books. Housman was one of the 
first in England to read, among much else, 
Gentiemen Prefer Blondes and Archie and 
Mehitobel. 

From Cambridge we had the books re- 
moved to London, to the French Institute, 
which then occupied an old house opposite 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington. The house has since been 
knocked down and its site is dedicated to a 
highly improbable National Theatre. A 
large room had been put at our disposal by 
Professor Denis Saurat, then director of the 
Institute, and there we hammered out the 
third volume to Fear of the Dead in Primitive 
Religion. We worked all day and every day. 
I read out the relevant passages, then Frazer 
dictated and I typed. Lady Frazer read 
novels and carried on her ceaseless corre- 
spondence. The harder we worked, the more 
tired she became, and before the book was 
finished she was snapping at Sir James and 


quarrelling with me. In the evenings the two 
drove back to their club, where Frazer revised 
in his mind all we had done. Several times 
he altered an expression or an opinion after 
a night’s consideration. 

The Frazers at this time had no home of 
their own. Frazer’s spiritual home was 
Cambridge, but Lady Frazer had tired of the 
place and its people, and before 1914 had 
persuaded her husband to move his books to 
London, where they had a large flat in Brick 
Court. In 1918 they had given up the flat, 
sent the books back to Cambridge, and taken 
to a life of ever-changing rooms in clubs and 
hotels. The trouble and inconvenience, the 
tantrums and hysterics, Frazer bore with 
saintlike docility. 

The writing was completed, and the proofs 
were read, in an atmosphere of growing 
tension. The old lady would collapse into 
her chair each morning and display all the 
symptoms of complete exhaustion. Then 
some annoyance, perhaps a whiff of tobacco- 
smoke, would set her off, and she would let 
fly a display of fireworks that shook her 
tormentor to the roots. She was the only 
person I ever knew who could be hysterical 
at the spark of a match in three languages. 
After the first time, I used to sit back in 
admiration, even when I was the target, but 
old Frazer never developed any protection. 
It was impossible to explain anything to her 
ladyship, or even to tell her to go to blazes, 
since she would not hear and he would. 

At last it was over, and I said good-bye to 
the Frazers, as I thought for keeps. Lady 
Frazer had decided on the role of gracious 
patroness, and gave me a weary smile, her 
finger-tips to touch, and some condescending 
praise. Frazer himself was excessively grate- 
ful for what we had done together, and hoped 
we should tackle some further work. He had 
several projects in mind—an addition to The 
Golden Bough, a further volume on The 
Worship of Nature, a translation of the 
Spanish work of Sahagun. I said I hoped we 
would work together again, and rushed off 
to catch the night train to Scotland. 


FEW months later Lady Frazer made me 
her epistolary target once more. Pockets 
sagged and cupboards creaked with the 


letters that streamed from her. In the end I 
locked up my cabin and joined the circus 
again. This time the lady had taken accom- 
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modation for us in Trumpington, just outside 
Cambridge, so that I could fetch and carry all 
the books we needed from Frazer’s rooms 
or from the University library. When The 
Golden Bough was published Frazer had 
copies made interleaved with blank pages, on 
which he noted all relevant details that he 
came across in his subsequent reading. His 
object now was to write up these later notes 
as a supplementary volume to The Golden 
Bough. In due course this volume was pub- 
lished under the title of Aftermath. 

All went smoothly at first. We worked 
steadily away each day. Occasionally friends 
came out from Cambridge. Haddon, whose 
adventures in New Guinea had earned him 
the nickname of ‘the Head-Hunter,’ paid 
Frazer a flying visit and sneaked out through 
the garden to avoid Lady Frazer. 

While they were at Cambridge the Frazers 
made their wills. Lady Frazer explained to 
me the terms and her motives. Whichever 
died first left everything to the other and 
the second to die left everything to Trinity 
College. On Lady Frazer’s part this was not 
inspired by any affection for Trinity, but from 
a desire that neither her husband’s family 
nor hers should benefit. 

In the evenings the old lady used to talk 
about the past, at Cambridge and elsewhere. 
She recalled her first visits to the place, fully 
forty years previously, and the impression 
that her style and her beauty had made. Con- 
temporaries also told me of the shock that 
Frazer’s friends registered when it was known 
that he was marrying a French widow. The 
rule that barred married scholars from being 
Fellows of colleges had been altered years 
before Frazer’s own marriage in 1896, but 
Lady Frazer was strongly suspicious that 
many of the older Fellows departed in the 
vacation to remote parts of the country where 
they had long anticipated the relaxation of the 
rule. Frazer warned me not to take this and 
several other statements by Lady Frazer at all 
seriously. On the other hand, he left me free 
to assume that her other reminiscences were 
quite truthful. 

One Sunday morning, when the Frazers 
were living in London, they decided to attend 
church at the chapel of Middle Temple, an 
architectural gem of great age and beauty 
that has since perished in an air raid. As they 
sat waiting for the service to begin, they were 
approached by an attendant, who asked them 
to take a seat at the back as the Court wished 
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to attend and occupy the front seats. Lady 
Frazer refused. The Lord Chamberlain then 
repeated the request. Lady Frazer explained 
to him that Sir James was a Fellow of Middle 
Temple, and entitled to a place in chapel. 
King George V was not a Fellow, and, more- 
over, could never be a Fellow, since his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, who had died 
in early youth, had been a Fellow and the 
regulations did not allow two brothers to be 
Fellows. And so the Court had to arrange 
itself around the Frazers. The incident does 
not seem to have rankled with the royal 
family, for Frazer was knighted in 1914 and 
in 1925 was awarded the Order of Merit, the 
highest honour that the King can give. The 
Duke of York, later King George VI, was 
present at a dinner given by the Royal Society 
of Literature, where Frazer was to reply to the 
toast. In the course of his speech Frazer was 
struck blind. Holding his notes before his 
face to conceal the rush of blood to his eyes 
he completed his speech from memory, and 
then sat down. Lady Frazer flew him to 
Switzerland for a series of operations, but the 
damage was done. 

Occasionally Lady Frazer went out of an 
evening, and I read toSir James. His favourite 
reading was from the 18th century—Gibbon 
and Addison, Boswell and Johnson. We did 
tackle Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
World, as Frazer was keen to know what was 
meant by relativity, but we did not get very 
far: it is difficult to explain the simplest 
diagrams to a blind man. I read him part of 
T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, which acknow- 
ledges The Golden Bough among the sources of 
its inspiration, but I fear it conveyed little to 
one whose favourite poet was Cowper. 


N his work Frazer retained marvellous 
powers of concentration and industry. It 
was too much to expect that he should possess 
a mind open to every new idea. He used the 
recorded data of recent anthropologists like 
Layard and Malinowski without troubling in 
the slightest about the wide discrepancy 
between their outlook and his own. He really 
did prize the facts that he collected more than 
the theories that he put forward to explain 
them. As a consequence, attacks upon his 
theories did not greatly bother him. There 
was at one time a ‘ Diffusionist School’ which 
held that practically everything had its origin 
in Egypt and was diffused from there. That 
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theory was the only fatality of the Kon-Tiki 
Expedition. ‘Of course there is such a thing 
as the diffusion of culture,’ Frazer once said 
to me. ‘No one claims that Christianity 
originated in Scotland.’ 

For American ethnology Frazer relied 
upon the work of older writers, like Franz 
Boas and J. R. Swanton and Paul Radin. 
He did not know Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of 
Culture, which appeared in 1935, after his 
sight had gone. He did know Margaret 
Mead’s work, for he had been consulted about 
the publishing, or more probably republishing, 
of her Growing Up in Samoa, and had advised 
against it on the grounds that it did not deal 
with Samoa. Recent psychology was a closed 
book to him. 

Of the older psychologists he knew and 
admired Francis Galton, and the two ex- 
changed letters kindling with fresh ideas. He 
possessed, and may have read, the Psy- 
chological Principles of James Ward, who 
was his friend and neighbour at Cambridge 
over years. He had probably studied the 
works of William James, whom he met in 
Rome. Writing on Christmas Day 1900, 
James says: ‘Our neighbours in rooms and 
Commensaux at meals are the J. G. Frazers— 
he of the “Golden Bough,” “ Pausanias,” 
and other three and six volume works of 
anthropological erudition, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and a suckling babe 
of humility, unworldliness and molelike sight- 
lessness to everything except print. He, after 
Tylor, is the greatest authority now in England 
on the religious ideas and superstitions of 
primitive peoples, and he knows nothing of 
psychical research and thinks that the trances, 
etc., of savage soothsayers, oracles and the 
like, are all feigned. Verily science is amus- 
ing!’ James at the time was keenly interested 
in psychical research, and, according to Lady 
Frazer’s account, swallowed some mar- 
vellous ghost stories that she and her friends 
thought up to amuse him. Frazer, like James, 
fought rather shy of sex as a mainspring of 
human action, though neither was quite as 
morbid about it as Bernard Shaw. In five 
years Frazer mentioned ‘that creature Freud,’ 
in those terms, only once. He did not know 
Havelock Ellis, though their books must have 
often rested on the same shelves. 


ATT ERMATH, five hundred pages of facts, 
was duly indexed and printed. Long 


before its completion Lady Frazer had 
quarrelled violently with our hostess, and we 
had moved into a hotel in Cambridge. When 
the book was done the Frazers went back to 
London and I took a job as proof-reader in 
a printing firm near London, going up to read 
to Frazer on my days off. He was soon itching 
to be at work again and I joined him to tackle 
Totemica, a supplement to his four great 
volumes on Totemism and Exogamy. Still 
working mainly from his notes, we dug out 
hundreds of fresh examples of the manner in 
which primitive people consider themselves 
in some way connected with animals or things, 
and of the restrictions imposed upon marriage 
between members of totemic groups. There 
was perhaps some advantage to us in that we 
both came from a country in which the clan 
system still exists—if, for the matter of that, 
we did not come from the same clan, for the 
battle-cry of the clan Frazer was ‘Castle 
Downie.’ 

At the end of Totemism and Exogamy Frazer 
outlines three theories that have been pro- 
pounded to explain their origin, without in- 
dicating preference for any of the three. At 
the end of Totemica he was equally open- 
minded. There was not, to his way of think- 
ing, sufficient evidence to justify a firm ex- 
clusive decision. This same attitude of the 
open mind he held towards many of the most 
important questions in life. On religion and a 
future life he was prepared to ‘wait and see’ 
even at an age when the wait could not be 
unduly long. He had been brought up in a 
strict Presbyterian household, and he went to 
Cambridge to avoid the influence of Newman 
at Oxford. When he began to publish his 
books his father was too old to realise how 
far his son had strayed from Presbyterian 
orthodoxy, but happily was not too old to 
rejoice in his growing reputation as a scholar. 
But scholarship never seemed an end in itself 
to the old man, who had built up a successful 
business as a chemist, and at his suggestion 
Frazer studied for a barrister and was admitted 
to the Middle Temple. 

Totemica was longer than Aftermath, and 
it imposed a severe strain upon Frazer's 
physique and Lady Frazer’s patience. Shortly 
after it was finished Lady Frazer fell ill. 
When I called, the doctor explained to me that 
he didn’t want Lady Frazer alarmed: she 
mustn’t know the seriousness of her con- 
dition. She looked dreadful. ‘I’ve had a 
stroke,’ she said, slurring the words. It 
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wasn’t the first, and she knew exactly what 
was at stake. 

In a surprisingly short time she was under 
way again, though at reduced speed. Her 
letters were briefer and less frequent. How- 
ever, she had to think of something to keep 
Sir James occupied and his name before the 
public, and hit on the idea of publishing his 
notebooks. Throughout his long life Frazer 
had been in the habit of copying out extracts 
from the books he read on the beliefs and 
customs of primitive people. There were some 
thirty of these large notebooks. I suggested 
that the best way to tackle the job was by con- 
tinents, and this was agreed. I copied out and 
arranged all the extracts dealing with Africa, 
with the Americas, with Australasia, and with 
Asia and Europe. The four volumes, con- 
taining in all more than two million words, 
were published under the forbidding title of 
Anthologia Anthropologica. The first appeared 
at the time of the Munich Crisis of 1938 and 
the last shortly after the outbreak of war. 

While I was working on this task I used to 
call on the Frazers at their hotel once or twice 
a week to report progress and to read to Sir 
James. He was growing more feeble, and the 
halting steps that he took by way of exercise 
became more and more of an effort. There 


was no definite ailment; the machine was just 
running down. 

When war became obviously imminent 
Lady Frazer and her husband left London and 
moved to Margate, about the nearest point 
of England to Germany. I visited them there 
several times before returning to Scotland to 
help with the harvest. From Margate they 
moved back to Cambridge, where they took a 
flat, their first home in thirty years. They 
seemed anxious that I should go and see 
them, and I did make the journey, travelling 
in slow crowded darkened trains. But beyond 
the pleasure we felt at being together again, 
and my relief in finding them well looked after 
by a manservant, there was little to be said. 
The machine had run down a bit further since 
the last time I had seen it. And the old lady, 
though still capable of tantrums, lacked the fire 
and zest that she used to impart to them. She 
still considered it necessary to keep Frazer’s 
name before the public and employed a 
young woman to send notices of his books to 
everyone in Who’s Who. 

The machine, after running for eighty-seven 
years, came to a gradual and peaceful stop 
in May 1941. The old lady’s grief at her 
husband’s death was terrible but brief, for 
she succumbed to it within a few hours. 


On a Winter Night 


First fire of age 
And the soft snow 
Of ash below. 

For the clean wood 
The end was good. 
For me, an image. 


On a winter night 

I sat alone 

In a cold room, 
Feeling old, strange, 
At the year’s change, 
In firelight. 


Last fire of youth, 
All brilliance burning 
And my year turning. 
One dazzling rush 
Like a wild wish 

Or blaze of truth. 


For then I saw 

That fires, not I, 
Burn down and die; 
That flare of gold 
Turns old, turns cold. 
Not I. I grow. 


Nor old, nor young, 
The burning sprite 


Of my delight, 
A salamander 


In fires of wonder, 
Gives tongue, gives tongue! 


May SARTON. 








Officer of the Guard, Bank of 
England 


Captain F. STEANE 


T= Bank of England has had a nightly 
guard on it for the last two hundred years. 
Up to the outbreak of war this was provided 
by the Brigade of Guards, together with an 
officer, who had the privilege of inviting a 
friend to dinner, having a bottle of wine with 
his meal, and receiving the sum of ten shillings. 
This last, I understand, was always passed on 
by the officer to some regimental charity. The 
men of the guard marched from Wellington 
Barracks through the City to the Bank, 
received a shilling each, and were furnished 
with beer for their supper. 

When war broke out in 1939 the guard 
duties were taken over by the H.A.C., and 
later by the Royal Fusiliers (13th Battalion), 
which had two H.A.C. companies. After 
some considerable time the Royal Fusilier 
guard was absorbed by the C.M.P.V.P. (Corps 
of Military Police, Vulnerable Point), and this 
is where I came into the picture. In the 
summer of 1942 I was appointed relief Officer 
of the Guard, Bank of England, and it was my 
duty to relieve the regular officer for three days 
every fortnight. I also spent one seven-day 
and one fourteen-day period there during the 
next two years whilst he was on privilege leave. 
The job was an absolute sinecure, for, provided 
one breakfasted and dined with the officials in 
charge, one could lunch out if one so wished. 
At week-ends, of course, all meals were taken 
in the Bank with the officials in charge. 

I was very interested in local study and one 
night at dinner I got one of the Directors to 
tell me the legend of ‘The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street.’ The tale he told was that in 
the 18th century a clerk employed in the bank 
absconded with some money. He was chased 
by Bow Street runners, captured, tried, and 
executed. His old mother came every day for 
twenty years to the Bank for news of her 


missing son, and then died. This gave rise to 
the legend of ‘The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,’ and the poor mother is supposed to 
haunt the Bank, still seeking news of her erring 
boy. 

By way of a postscript to the story, let me 
add the following. I got to know one of the 
resident trained hospital sisters very well. She 
lived in a flat over mine, and she told me that 
every night between [1 and 11.30 p.m. ‘some- 
one’ passed along the corridor outside her 
room, but she never went out to see who it 
was. Nor did I! I give the story for what it 
is worth, but hospital sisters are not usually 
prone to nerves! 


c is of interest [to know that the Bank has 
been almost entirely reconstructed during 
the iast century and that the job has cost about 
£16 million. The building was originally 
erected on the site of two churches. In the 
centre quadrangle stands a statue of St 
Christopher carrying the Christ Child, and, 
during the excavations for the new building, 
a grave containing an 8-foot skeleton was dis- 
covered. It is supposed that the body of the 
‘giant’ had been buried inside the bank 
precincts for security against body-snatchers. 

The Bank occupies an island position and 
is capable of being entirely closed against all 
ingress. It has eleven floors, seven above and 
four below ground-level. These latter include 
the vault and the sub-vault. Noiseless lifts 
connect all floors, and they are specially con- 
structed to carry very heavy weights, for 
bullion is not light. The most fascinating one 
is called the ‘Elephant,’ because it never 
forgets! Three or four persons may press 
different buttons for various floors and the 
lift stops faithfully at each one. 
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I was very amused to find that during the 
War the immensely thick steel doors of the 
vaults were rarely shut but left slightly open. 
It was feared that if bombs fell in or near the 
Bank the doors might stick from concussion, 
so tightly did they fit when closed. In the 
event of emergency it is possible to flood the 
vaults. 

The Bank has a complete air-conditioning 
plant and could be rendered gas-proof if 
necessary. The engine-room is like that of a 
huge liner or battleship. Machinery capable 
of making the Bank’s own electricity has been 
installed, although in normal times power is 
obtained from the Grid. The Bank owns its 
own artesian wells and has, or had during the 
War, its own operating-theatre, first-aid room, 
canteens, resident doctor and three trained 
hospital nurses. In addition, there is a very 
fine library, to which I had the privilege of 
belonging. This functions in conjunction with 
Boots’ and W. H. Smith’s, so that almost any 
book can be obtained if due notice is given to 
the librarians. 

On the seventh floor of the Bank was a 
gas-chamber and through this, with the co- 
operation of the trained air-raid wardens in 
the building, I, who, for my sins, was a Gas 
Officer, put various members of the Women’s 
This organisation, spon- 


Defence League. 
sored by Dr Edith Summerskill, was about 
250 strong. I gave them lectures on gas, and 


they were taught unarmed combat and 
musketry by army instructors. Photographs 
were taken of us in respirators and filed in 
archives of the Bank as evidence of some of 
its activities during the War. 

The Bank was hit by just one bomb during 
the Blitz. This fell on a girder in the Director’s 
kitchen, but it did only little damage. The 
Bank station of the Northern Line, 
immediately in front of the building, was, 
however, very badly blitzed and partially 
destroyed, with a large number of casualties. 

1 acted as relief Officer of the Guard from 
June 1942 until May 1945, when I was posted 
to Glasgow. On the whole it was a reward- 
ing and enjoyable experience and I received 
nothing but courtesy and kindness at the 
hands of the Bank officials. I must quote one 
little act of kindness. Every Monday whilst 
I was there a pound of lump sugar appeared 
at my place in the luncheon club for use in my 
early morning tea. Also in the kitchen of my 
flat there was always a bottle of lime-juice and 
a siphon of soda, presumably to quench the 
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thirst acquired in the execution of my arduous 
duties! 


WORD should be said about the estab- 

lishment in the City Road where the 
bank-notes were printed. This the Officer of 
the Guard was supposed to visit three or four 
times a week before 11 p:m., as at that hour 
the Bank was locked up for the night and 
entrance could only be effected by getting the 
official in charge to unlock the night-door. A 
small night-guard was posted on the establish- 
ment every evening and entrance could be 
obtained by the Officer of the Guard only 
after he had been interrogated through the 
Judas-hole in the main door. 

The place was interesting for two reasons: 
first, because the quadrangle in the centre had 
been a burial-ground, presumably for plague 
victims; and, secondly, owing to the fact that 
the building had once been a lunatic asylum— 
down in the cellars the chains and staples used 
for fastening the poor demented persons were 
still in position. It certainly was a ghostly 
place at night and I was always glad to get 
clear of the dusty printing-machines shrouded 
with cloths and scattered about in the dark- 
ness of the building. I saw the machine that 
is used for shredding up unserviceable bank- 
notes. 

The password for the Bank should also be 
mentioned. This was the same as the one for 
St James’s Palace, the Tower, the Mint, and 
one other place I have forgotten. You signed 
for the secret word in the porter’s lodge after 
dinner, for you could not pass any of the 
sentries after 11 p.m. unless you were in 
possession of it. A separate password was in 
use for the printing-works in the City Road. 
It used to be said that the Bank password for 
the day was placed on Hitler’s breakfast-table 
each morning, but I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of this statement! 

An intriguing device was in use for the 
delivery of late messages after the door was 
locked at 11 p.m. A kind of tube was drawn 
out of the wall by the messenger near the front 
door, the telegram deposited in it, and then 
slid back into the Bank, whence it was 
extracted by the porter on duty. 

When the War finished in May 1945 the 
protection of the Bank was once more under- 
taken by the Guards, who reverted to their 
pre-war practice of marching nightly from 
Wellington Barracks to the Bank. 








The Lion-Hunt 





WINIFRED 


[* the years before the First World War 
one of those eccentrics who are constantly 
popping up to enliven the repressed and 
taciturn North of England denizens opened 
a zoo near the town of Huddlesford, three 
miles from my native village. No doubt he 
had seen, in a passionate vision, all the mill- 
workers within a ten-mile radius rushing by 
train and tram to his zoo and tiny amusement 
park every Saturday and holiday to help him 
make his fortune. But the place never 
flourished. It lingered on through the war, 
and when the young men came back from 
France they found other excitements. The 
middle-aged regarded the amusement park 
and the caged animals as boring, and children 
were unprofitable customers, for they got 
everything at half-price. But the zoo stayed, 
probably because nobody else wanted it. It 
was built on a hillside outside the town, and 
on summer Saturdays my brother and I 
would sometimes take a twopenny tram to 
the gates, where, for another twopence, we 
could buy a ticket permitting us to gaze at the 
two tigers, the zebras, three bears, a troupe of 
odorous monkeys, and the solitary lion. 

We always stayed longest with the lion. It 
was not quite so splendid a creature as I 
would have wished it to be, but it served as a 
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subject for some of those stories by which I 
retained dominance over my brother. He 
was four ycars younger than I, but, at seven, 
he was getting dangerously strong, and already 
he despised me when I couldn’t throw a stone 
at a rat or stop a cricket-ball with my bare 
hands. But when I told him stories of the 
jungle or the desert he looked at me in wonder 
and admiration and sidled up to take my 
hand or clutch a fold of my dress. 

I used to whisper stories about the lion as 
we stood in front of its cage, and in the end 
I came to believe them myself. As we watched 
the beast padding to and fro on the concrete 
floor of its den we would work up a sense of 
dread that was absolutely exquisite. 

‘If it got out,’ my brother once said, ‘I 
should lie down and pretend to be dead. 
That’s what it says in my animal book.’ 

I said he would be unable to keep still; 
he would certainly wriggle. Then the lion 
would tear him to bits, tossing his severed 
arms and legs in the air and catching them in 
its mouth. 

‘It wouldn’t!’ he protested, and his lower- 
lip trembled. ‘I’d keep dead-still.’ 

*You never can,’ I said. ‘When you had 
a sore throat and got mother to sleep with 
you, she said you kicked her all night long.’ 
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“Because I dream,’ he explained eagerly. 
*I dream I’m fighting, or saving people from 
fires. But I wouldn’t dream with a lion near 
me.” 

“No, but you’d twitch,’ I said, and was sure 
of it, for he had never been known to keep 
still for two minutes at a time. 


N winter the zoo was shut. The iron gates 
were padlocked, and the music froze up in 
the little amusement park. The lion and the 
tigers slept in their heated cages, devouring 
joints of beef at fixed intervals and waiting 
for spring and the visitors. 

The first winter after the war was a cold 
one. In January our Pennine village, a huddle 
of greystone streets topped by the tower of the 
church, looked, from a little distance, like a 
deserted hamlet in a vast snowfield. My 
brother was happier than I. The colder the 
weather, the healthier he looked. When the 
wind blew from the east it stimulated him so 
violently that he glowed like a small furnace. 
But I shivered at every snowfall. 

One night my father, coming’ home from 
work, burst into the gaslit living-room, without 
wiping the snow off his clogs, and shouted: 
‘Hey, you two, yond lion’s escaped from 
t’ zoo!’ 

Mother was in the kitchen, and she called 
to my father to change into his slippers at 
once. She didn’t care if the hillsides were 
alive with lions; her floor must remain un- 
sullied. 

My brother, who was kneeling on the 
carpet pulling a model bridge to pieces, 
let the metal strips fall from his hands. 
‘Where is it?’ he shouted. ‘Where did 
it go?’ 

*Nobody knows,’ father said. ‘There’s 
keepers after it, and they’ve telephoned all 
t’ police-force.’ 

*It would make for a wood,’ I said, having 
a vague idea that lions inhabited jungles and 
that jungles were forests with an undergrowth 
of brilliant, flowering bushes instead of the 
moss and bluebells of our countryside. 

My brother said that in his animal book 
lions didn’t live in jungles; they roamed over 
plains and stood up on rocks and roared. 

“Well, they'll have their work cut out to 
catch it,’ father said. ‘I know it’s bad enough 
tryin’ to catch a fox.’ 

“Will they get the hounds out?’ I asked. It 
seemed a wonderful prospect, a pack of 
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hounds baying over the snow on the trail of a 
lion. 

“Nay, lass,’ father said. ‘They're trained 
for hares and foxes, not lions.’ 

“How did it escape?’ my brother asked. 

‘Now, how should I know?’ father 
answered. ‘All I know is, it’s out. They say 
it were missed this afternoon.’ 

‘It might have run to Huddlesford. There’s 
a lot more people there than here. More to 
eat, I mean,’ my brother said thoughtfully. 

‘If it has as much sense as a child, it'll keep 
under cover,’ father said with authority. ‘I 
fancy it knows folks are after it.’ 

*There’s snow off your clogs on the carpet!’ 
Mother stood at the door, tall and reproachful. 
‘How many times have I told you—’ 

“Well, to-day’s different,’ father said 
sharply. ‘There’s a lion got loose, and I had 
to tell em.’ He stamped off into the kitchen, 
leaving wet footprints on the floor. 

Mother fetched a steaming cloth and 
wiped the carpet. Nobody in the village 
had cleaner floors than ours, but I sometimes 
thought it might be pleasant to have a little 
more dirt. 

*Isn’t it lucky it escaped to-day?’ My 
brother flashed a look of delight in my 
direction. ‘It’s Saturday to-morrow and 
no school. They won't catch it to-night. 
It’s dark.’ 

‘It'll be prowling around looking for 
rabbits and hares,’ I said. ‘Poor things!’ 

‘Rabbits live in holes, and hares hide,’ 
my brother remarked, ‘so the lion’ll get 
nothing. It’ll go mad with hunger.’ 

‘Like me.’ Father gaily pushed open the 
door. ‘I’m famished. I could eat a man off 
his horse!’ This was one of father’s frequent 
exclamations. We had long since ceased try- 
ing to understand why he always included 
the horse. 


ATHER sat down at the table, his face red 

and shiny from hot water and soap. When 
he came in from the mill he washed in the 
kitchen sink, and he always washed half his 
hair, too, so that it curled even more fiercely 
than before. He would have liked to put on 
slippers and sit down to his meal with hands 
smelling of mill oil; but mother knew what 
was right, and she watched us all, father said, 
like a cat at a mousehole. She was con- 
vinced that men and children were naturally 
dirty, undisciplined, and uncivilised, and that 











it was a woman’s duty to see that her family 
never relapsed into savagery. She was an 
intelligent woman and much preferred read- 
ing books to doing housework, but her sense 
of duty gnawed at her unceasingly. 

The rest of us had dinner in the middle of 
the day, but father couldn’t come home at 
noon, except on Saturdays, so he had his at 
night. My brother always begged for a share. 
So I, too, would fetch a plate, and spoon on to 
it some of father’s dinner out of the white 
tureens, though I never felt hungry, having 
eaten a high tea an hour before. My brother’s 
hunger was genuine. Mother thought at one 
time that his constant craving for food might 
be due to worms; but she gave him worm- 
cakes from the chemist’s without diminishing 
his appetite. 

When we had finished eating father’s pud- 
ding, my brother remarked that the lion must 
be feeling awful. It wouldn’t have had any- 
thing to eat since morning. 

*It’ll find summat,’ father said, giving me a 
wink. 

‘A man?’ my brother asked, catching 
father’s wink and turning pale with horror. 

I assured him that man-eating lions were 
rare, but that extreme hunger and scarcity of 
small animals would sometimes drive them to 
eating human flesh. I had read it in a book. 
I was pretty sure our lion had been driven to 
that point. 

‘Well, it won’t come nosing into this house 
and you aren’t going out,’ father said. ‘It’s 
me it’ll go for.’ 

‘Are you going out, dad?’ my brother 
asked tremulously. 

‘I am that!’ father declared. ‘And if I 
meet yond lion up t’ road’—he hesitated— 
*I shall throttle it!’ 

When, at eight, father stepped out into the 
lamplit street for his nightly walk to the 
Blue Ball, the pub up the road, there was no 
sign of the lion. 

My brother looked at the melting snow, 
glimmering under the street-lamp, and said 
there wasn’t éven a dog about. ‘We shall hear 
it roar after a while,’ he muttered, and he 
played quietly with his model bridge till 
half-past nine. But his face had an absorbed, 
meditative look, and his golden head was 
tilted, as though he were listening for the 
predatory roar. When we went upstairs to 
bed, carrying flickering tapers to light the gas- 
mantles, he whispered to me: ‘I shall keep 
awake. Will you?’ 


No. 349 


THE LION-HUNT 


y= I woke next morning and looked 
out of my small window at the roof 
opposite with its unbroken felting of snow, I 
knew that something extraordinary had hap- 
pened the night before, but I couldn’t think 
what it was. Then I remembered the lion. 
It would be in a fury by this time, I reckoned. 
The sky was cold and pale, and the night 
must have been bitter, for the rutted snow in 
the street had hardened to ridges of ice. 

My door opened, and my brother, in his 
long white nightgown, came in and climbed on 
to my bed. ‘I heard the church-clock chime 
and counted eight,’ he said anxiously. ‘Do 
get up. I don’t want to go and look for it by 
myself. I’d feel frightened.’ 

I was flattered and pleased that he thought 
I could cope with a lion, and I said I’d go 
with him. I calculated that at least a hundred 
people would be in the hunt. There was 
safety in numbers. 

*You didn’t hear it in the night, did you?’ 
he asked. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘But I always sleep hard.’ 

‘Well, do get up.” He ran off to his room, 
and I heard him flinging his clothes about in 
an effort to dress quickly. Only a plywood 
partition divided his bedroom from mine, so 
I could hear every sound plainly. 

During breakfast he kept his eye on the 
window, in case the lion should pass. ‘I 
think I'll go sledging,’ he said, as mother 
gave him his cocoa. ‘Charlie Jones has a 
big sledge.’ 

‘I'll go with you,’ I said. 
wear our clogs.’ 

“You certainly had,’ mother said. 

I grinned at my brother. It was understood 
that, though we wore our heavy, iron-shod 
clogs for school, we must walk out in shoes 
on Saturdays and Sundays. It was part of 
the pattern of our respectability. I knew he 
had suggested sledging so that he could wear 
his clogs. He was going lion-hunting in the 
snow, and clogs were waterproof. 

We managed to evade washing the break- 
fast dishes and went out into the street. 


‘We'd better 


E were wearing overcoats, scarves, and 
woollen gloves, and we felt warm and 


comfortable. I paused at a frozen, white- 
veined pool by the roadside, trying to break the 
ice with the point of my clog, but my brother 
begged me not to waste time. It was nearly 
nine, he said, and the men might find the lion 
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and be gone if we didn’t look sharp. Where 
should we go first? 

I said that people would show up clearly 
on the white hills, so we should go to the top of 
Grimbald’s moor, and from there we could see 
for miles. From a safe distance we could 
watch the men closing in, see the last spring 
of the lion and the flash of the rifles. 

“It'll fight,” my brother said eagerly. ‘Lions 
fight to the death.” 

We turned on to the lane by the church and 
began to climb. The hills were plotted into 
tiny fields, and the enclosing stone walls, grey 
in summer, were now a glistening black. The 
icy lane was rutted and slippery, and after 
half-an-hour we were still a long way from the 
topof the moor. All around weresnow-covered 
hills. We could count twelve dark patches 
of woodland, and we knew the lion might be 
rampaging around in any of them. I tried 
to think which way I would go if I were a 
hunted lion, and the imaginative effort, added 
to the exertion of climbing, warmed my blood 
so that I was unaware of the cold wind. 

When, after a long time, we got up the 
slippery road as far as John Feather’s farm, 
we saw that the way beyond hadn’t been 
cleared. The road to the top was never used 
except in summer, so the big snowplough had 
turned round and gone back. This was a 
misfortune I hadn’t reckoned on. ‘The 
snow’s three feet deep,’ I said. ‘We can’t get 
to the top.’ 

‘But the lion must be on the other side. 
We must go!” my brother wailed. He plunged 
his clog into the drift. The crisp snow broke, 
and he was in it up to his knees. 

I tugged him out and said that I would go 
first, as I was taller, and he could mark my 
footsteps, like Good King Wenceslas’s page- 
boy. 

We renewed the climb, and soon my legs 
were aching. I wished we had never come, but 
we weren't far from the top now, and, if I 
turned back, my brother would know I was 
a coward. The road soared straight up to the 
moor, for it had been planned and paved by 
the Romans, who didn’t believe in detours, and 
the last half-mile took one’s breath even in 
summer. 

‘I'm beginning to feel queer,’ my brother 
said. ‘Let’s stop a minute.’ 

We sheltered from the wind under a great 
holly-bush. The village below us looked very 
small now, and the ninety-foot chimney of the 
mill in the valley was like a little black candle. 
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‘Can you see anything?’ my brother asked 
anxiously. ‘Any men with guns?’ 

‘No. They must be on the other side of 
the moor,’ I replied. ‘We've got to go to the 
top.’ 
We struggled through the deep snow. 
Every time my clogs plunged through the 
surface the snow crackled ominously. The 
wind froze my face, penetrated to my bones, 
and made my ears ache. I thought of the 
great explorers who went willingly to the 
Arctic, and resolved I would never go there, 
no matter what wealth I was offered. My feet 
were wet, for the snow came well over my clogs, 
and I felt so miserable I could have cried. I 
began to go faster, and my heart thumped 
with the effort. My brother was gasping and 
struggling behind me. At last we crossed the 
narrow strip of level snow on the summit and 
looked down the other side. 

The valley was deep, and the village was 
much like ours, except that there were two 
mills to our one. The chimneys were smoking 
and a tiny freight-train ran like a centipede 
along the valley. But nothing moved on the 
hillsides. There were no men with guns at 
the ready. There was no sign of a lion. 

My brother sat on a rock and wept. ‘You 
promised we’d see it if we came here,’ he 
sobbed. His cheeks were white and pinched, 
and he was shivering. 

Though I knew it was disappointment that 
was making him pale and sick, I was scared. 
*Let’s go down,’ I said, and I promised to give 
him my Saturday penny if he wouldn’t cry 
any more. 

We plunged downward, using the hollows 
our ascending feet had made. 


N hour later we came out into the main 
street of our village—and saw the lion. 
It was shambling up the backboard of a truck, 
accompanied by a man in breeches and leg- 
gings, who had it on a lead like a tame dog. 
A little farther up the street was a group of 
staring men, my father conspicuous among 
them. As my brother and I stood there, 
frozen by amazement and cold, the lion dis- 
appeared, slouching oafishly into the dim 
interior of the truck. Then the backboard 
was hauled smartly into place. In another 
minute truck, men, and lion had vanished 
down the road. 
Father’s voice waked me from my daze. 
‘Well, I was fair shamed when I saw you two 











THE PUZZLE OF THE CORKSCREW 


coming,’ he said. ‘You’re a peaked and 
shabby-lookin’ pair, and no _ mistake! 
Where’ve you been?’ 

“We went after the lion,’ my brother said, 
but he was so tired the words would hardly 
come. 

*You’d better ha’ saved your legs,’ father 
said, taking my hand and moving toward 
home, ‘for I never saw such a lion in all my 
born days. What time did you set off?’ 

*Just before nine,’ I said. 

‘It’s a wonder you didn’t see a polar bear, 
you must ha’ walked far enough.’ 

We went on for a while in silence. 

At last my brother spoke. ‘How did they 
catch it?’ he asked fearfully. 

‘Catch it?’ said my father, laughing up- 
roariously. ‘It didn’t take any catching. It 
gave itself up.’ 

By this time we had reached home, and my 
mother, looking anxiously out of the front- 
door to see what was delaying us, had caught 
the last words. ‘Whatever sort of cock-and- 
bull story are you telling these children now?’ 
she asked. 

‘As true as I’m here,’ father said, shaking 
his head impressively as he tramped intc the 


The Puzzle of 


house. ‘yond lion came out o’ Fall Lane just 
as I were coming up t’ road at back of Jonas 
Shuttleworth. Jonas stood ’mazed for a 
second. Then he lets out one of his great 
roars. “Lig thee down!” he shouts, just 
as if he were talking to that big Airedale 
terrier of his. And, by gow, yond lion laid 
down, and that chap in t’ leggings came 
running out o’ Fall Lane and put a collar 
and lead on it, just as if it had been a bloomin’ 
poodle. I never saw such a lion—nought but 
a mangy old tabby-cat. I’m thankful I never 
wasted a shilling cn it.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said mother. ‘It was a danger- 
ous beast, and I’m glad they’ve caught it.’ 

My brother was looking up at father, 
his eyes, wide with unbelief. But I knew that, 
whatever the truth about the capture, father 
was right. It was a lion of no consequence. 
I had glorified it, pretending it was powerful 
and voracious, simply to impress my brother. 
I glanced at his innocent face and saw that for 
him the splendour remained. And, after 
all, the beast must have been beautiful and 
terrible once, when it was young and wild, 
standing up and roaring on the rocks of 
Africa. 


the Corkscrew 





R. N. STEWART 


F all the normal household tools, the 
corkscrew is the one whose merits are 
the least noticeable to a casual inspection. 
This is not odd, because, when all is said and 
done, the implement is but a picce of twisted 
wire, and, provided that the twist is not 
excessive, the gauge of wire neither too fine 
nor too coarse, the utensil looks as if it should 
fulfil its function. But not all patterns will do 
this. 
I have many examples of the tool in my 
house. Some are bad, some indifferent, and 


two are superbly efficient. The bad ones 
have a multitude of faults. They take a 
tortuous course in the cork’ and invariably 
push a large piece of it into the wine if entered 
so far as to pierce the cork from end to end. 
Some of the thicker ones are so bulky that 
their addition to the cork impedes its with- 
drawal. Others are so thin that they disem- 
bowel the cork, leaving a shell fast in the 
bottle, which then requires a buttonhook 
to remove it piecemeal. And they have other 
faults, too. 
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™ The indifferent corkscrews have a few of 
these annoying traits, but they are capable 
nevertheless of dealing with all but the more 
recalcitrant corks. 


UTWARDLY, the two superb instru- 

ments seem to be no different from the 
others. One of them originated as a wine 
merchant’s advertisement and its sole purpose 
is for cork-drawing. It has a handle at right 
angles to its screw, and at one end of the 
handle is a small brush, presumably to brush 
powdered sealing-wax from the cork before 
extraction. The implement is large and well- 
made, and is of some antiquity, in that I 
remember it when I was a child, kept in a 
drawer in the butler’s pantry. 

The other corkscrew is merely a part of my 
pocket-knife, and small and quite insignificant 
at that. Indeed, when I bought the knife I 
considered that the corkscrew gadget would 
be entirely useless for its business, but the rest 
of the knife fulfilled my purpose, hence its 
purchase. 

These two corkscrews possess some quality 
that not one of the others has. Be the cork 
tight, they grip it firmly and withdraw it in 
one piece. Should the cork be soft and puffy 


in the middle, they still take an adequate but 
delicate grip and never come out leaving the 
shell of the cork stuck in the bottle. They do 
not push out pieces of cork if you screw them 


in too far. Though both of different wire- 
gauge, neither seems to swell the cork while 
it is still in the bottle and thus make the 
ceremony of opening more difficult. 

We can all picture the choleric old gentle- 
man with a bottle of ’08 vintage port from 
which the cork is reluctant to part. Armed 
with a bad corkscrew, he addresses himself 
to the job. The normal rather pleasing 
rubicund colouring of his countenance takes 
on a darker shade each second of the struggle, 
until there is little difference in hue between 
it and the wine. The bottle is held between 
trembling knees, the onlookers fear lest at any 
moment the old chap suffer a fluxion. Then, 
with unexpected suddenness, resistance ceases 


and the corkscrew scatters a cloud of wine- 
sodden cork particles on the dining-room 
carpet. 


A up tsartl all so-called angler’s knives are 

fitted with a corkscrew. Why this should 
be so is not clear. Few anglers take to the 
river-bank bottles that require this tool. They 
may take bottles fastened with a metal cap, 
for which the bottle-opener is the right 
weapon, or they may take a flask. Apart 
from cork-drawing, the corkscrew is quite 
useless for any other purpose whatever to the 
fisherman. 

It is not everyone who can use a cork- 
screw. Apprenticeship and practice are 
required. The simplicity of the implement in 
appearance is deceiving, as the spectacle of it 
in the hands of a novice will demonstrate. To 
the inexpert, the new corks as supplied with 
our occasional bottle of whisky are the solu- 
tion. They require no corkscrew, as they are 
fitted with a flat cap-like top which can be 
held firmly between finger and thumb and 
the cork withdrawn by this means. Alas, a 
day seems to be coming when the old-fashioned 
cork will disappear, to be replaced by mere 
metal caps, for which a bottle-opener is all 
that is needed. The bottle-opener is on a 
lower level of dignity than the corkscrew, 
and at present it is rightly preserved for use 
only with mineral waters and suchlike soul- 
lacking beverages. 

Unlike other implements, the corkscrew 
seems to be one of the few tools which has 
no other uses than those for which it is actually 
designed. Occasionally it will serve to untie 
an overtight knot in a bit of string, but a 
knitting-needle is better by far. 

It is a tool that can be reminiscent of 
pleasant occasions, summoning back, as it 
does, agreeable ceremonies where its services 
were called upon and where good wine has 
flowed freely. Long may the day of the cork- 
screw continue! But I am still puzzled to 
know what secret goes into its fashioning 
to make the difference between a good and a 
bad instrument. 








Reclamation by Earthquake 


The Transformation of New Zealand’s 
Ahuriri Lagoon 





V. MAY COTTRELL 


provide more and more land for farm- 
ing, or the extension of towns or cities, 
swamps are drained, low-lying areas are 
filled in by suction-dredges or spoil from 
quarries, dykes are erected and the water 
pumped out, as in Holland, but in 1931, at 
Napier, New Zealand, a huge tidal arm of the 
sea, known as the Ahuriri Lagoon, was 
drained in a few minutes by an earthquake. 

At one moment this large sheet of water 
lay quiescent, like an immense, gleaming 
mirror faithfully reflecting the deep, translucent 
blue of the summer sky, and the next it was 
violently agitated as though in the grip of some 
powerful monster. Then, as the earth rocked 
and reeled crazily beneath their feet, eye- 
witnesses saw the water from the lagoon rush 
pell-mell out into the Pacific Ocean, never 
to return. It had been tipped from its ancient 
sea-bed by the furious contortions of the 
tortured earth, much as one might tip water 
off a plate! 

In the midst of all the confusion, horror, 
tragedy, and wholesale destruction wrought 
by the earthquake the dazed onlookers were 
unable to comprehend the true significance of 
such an unprecedented occurrence. The story 
of the great convulsion, and its aftermath, 
has been told many times during the past 
twenty-three years, as has also the story of the 
amazing rebirth of the shattered city whose 
responsible citizens turned a major catastrophe 
into an incentive for greater progress and wider 
development. Napier to-day is a progressive 
and picturesque city of which its citizens may 
be justly proud. The present narrative, 
however, deals with the astonishing outcome 
of the earthquake, to which I have already 
alluded, for in draining the Ahuriri Lagoon 


in such an incredibly dramatic manner the 
destructive forces of Nature, which wrought 
widespread havoc in the city, by the same 
means bestowed upon it a gift of inestimable 
value. 

In raising the level of the land to a uniform 
lift of about 7 feet over the whole area the 
earthquake performed a modern miracle and 
presented Napier with what is now, twenty- 
three years later, a block of valuable fertile 
land, 7500 acres in extent. Before 3rd 
February 1931 that land was sea-bed covered 
with some 10 feet of water in the deepest 
parts at high-tide, and known as the ‘Inner 
Harbour,’ a popular name for the Ahuriri 
Lagoon at that time. A whole generation has 
now arisen who cannot remember this area as 
it appeared when it was a pleasant stretch of 
sailing-water which, at week-ends and holidays, 
was alive with pleasure craft of all descriptions 
—noisy, fussy, madly-circling speedboats, 
fragile rowing-skiffs, battered-looking fishing- 
craft, and fleets of graceful yachts and brisk 
motor-launches laden with jolly picnickers 
bound for favourite bays. Nor can they have 
any conception of the glory of the gorgeous 
sunsets that flamed across its broad waters 
ringed by rolling hills. It was just about a 
week before the earthquake that a party of us 
sat on a jetty one lovely peaceful summer 
evening revelling in the beauty and serenity of 
the scene before us. How little did any of us 
realise that that was the last sunset we would 
ever see reflected in the waters of the Ahuriri 
Lagoon. I shall never forget our amazed 
incredulity when, on walking a few chains 
to the end of our street an hour or so after 
the major shock, we gazed from the hills not 
believing what we saw, for where the Ahuriri 
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Lagoon should have been there was now only 
an empty, unsightly expanse of mud-fiats. 


E potential value of the area was quickly 

recognised and there were many claimants. 
Some Maori tribes considered they had a 
valid right. There was also a suggestion that 
the new land should become the property of 
the Crown. But in reality the position was 
never in doubt. The title was vested in the 
Napier Harbour Board, which has now come 
to regard the area as one of its most valuable 
endowments. Obviously, however, the 
Harbour Board was not then in a position to 
undertake the vast task of the reclamation 
of such a large block of land. It was, there- 
fore, leased to the Crown for twenty-one 
years. By the terms of this agreement the 
Crown undertook to carry out a compre- 
hensive scheme of development. This in- 
cluded the provision of drainage, roads, 
fencing, and so on, the work to be accom- 
plished as far as was practicable, by means of 
unemployed labour, for, it will be remembered, 
this was during the period of the great 
economic depression. 

When the development of the Ahuriri 
Lagoon was first proposed, in 1934, it seemed 
likely that a whole lifetime of effort would be 
required before any substantial progress 
would become apparent. But such did not 
prove to be the case, for the initial dewatering 
and desalting methods employed proved so 
successful that only two years later excellent 
grain and root crops were obtained from 
certain small areas, and many cattle and 
sheep were pastured. 

This reclamation work has gone on without 
cessation ever since, though it was slowed up 
during the War owing to shortage of labour 
and materials. Since then, however, it has 
been speeded up as much as possible, with the 
idea of increasing the sheep-carrying capacity 
of the area. With this end in view a three- 
year development scheme was formulated, 
the aim being to lay down in permanent 
pasture 500 acres each year, and to provide 
for at least three dairy units on the heavier 
country. 

The Onehunga Settlement, comprising ten 
market-garden units, ranging from 8 to 11 
acres, was established in 1947. These farmlets 
are leased to ex-servicemen, who are making 
steady progress in the further development of 
the land and in the production of a wide 
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variety of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 
Though there is still much to be done to 
bring the whole expanse into full productivity, 
the Ahuriri Lagoon to-day has the great part 
of its preparatory development behind it, 
thanks to triumphs of effort and of planning, 
and is now on the threshold of its final 
occupation. 


aeevae closely upon the initial 
development, conducted by the Public 
Works Department’s engineers, staff experts 
from the Land and Survey Department began 
experimenting in cropping and testing the 
stock-carrying capacity of certain drained 
areas where the salt had been considerably 
reduced by the successful functioning of the 
desalting drains. The early results obtained 
were not altogether encouraging, but the 
officers pinned their faith to the proportion of 
phosphoric acid, lime, magnesia, and potash 
(valuable plant-food) revealed by their tests, 
and continued experimenting. 

That their faith was fully justified, and the 
potentialities of the Ahuriri Lagoon immense, 
was first disclosed in the official returns for 
the year ending 3lst March 1939. The 


financial returns at that early date were re- 


markable and clearly indicated that sound 
farming methods had been adopted. The 
results obtained seemed little short of mirac- 
ulous, especially to practical farmers who 
had declared that the land could not be 
brought into worthwhile production in less 
than fifteen years at least. But only eight 
years after it emerged from the sea its fertility 
was demonstrated in no uncertain manner and 
the produce from the acres under cultivation 
found a ready market. 

The gradual building up of the sheep- 
flock from that time onwards reads like a 
fairy-tale to experienced farmers who saw the 
hopeless-looking pastures upon which sheep 
were running in the early stage of the Lagoon’s 
development. For instance, the first stock 
placed on the Lagoon in March 1937 was 
1000 ewes; in the following year the area 
wintered 2500 ewes; and in 1943 as many as 
11,664 sheep and 64 cattle were wintered 
successfully. In 1949 the financial returns 
received from stock sales amounted to the 
surprising total of £32,057, with a further 
£13,047 for wool—before boom prices were 
in vogue, too! 

Had it not been for the economic depression 





of the 1930’s and the urgent need to provide 
work for the large number of unemployed 
men, it is doubtful if so vast a project as the 
development of the Ahuriri Lagoon would 
have been undertaken. Yet, with ample 
labour and materials availabie, and the 
prospect of the long-range benefit of creating 
farmlets for several hundred families, the 
undertaking appeared not only advisable but 
eminently practical as well. 


No: when the great bulk of the develop- 
ment work has been successfully accom- 
plished, the character and purpose of the 
scheme has changed considerably. The un- 
employment position eased in the course of 
time, and a more suitable utilisation of the 
Lagoon area has since been evolved. An 
important development affecting its disposal 
was announced at a meeting of the Napier 
Harbour Board on 14th November 1950. 
The Board, which already held the title of 
the whole block, then transferred the northern 
portion to the Crown and retained the southern 
portion, continuing its development with the 
idea always in mind that much of it will 
ultimately become part of the city of Napier. 

It will be seen, then, that the earthquake’s 
compensatory gift to Napier is proving an 
immensely valuable asset through the provision 
of a large area of new farming property, and 
land, close to the city, for housing and in- 
dustrial expansion to meet Napier’s rapidly 
growing needs. A glance at the scene from 
the Napier hills, looking south, shows the 
changes brought about in that area also by 
the raising of the land. What was formerly 
salt-marsh, the haunt of crabs and godwits, 
and completely useless, has been transformed 
into fertile fields and excellent building- 
sites. 

Perhaps the most surprising outcome of the 
great earthquake, however, and its most 
valuable gift, was the provision of a natural 
airport, some 500 acres in extent and within 
three miles of the city. Experts estimate that 
the Beacon’s Aerodrome, as it is called, could 
only have been brought into being by artificial 
means at an excessive capital expenditure. 
Its development has, of necessity, involved 
financial outlay for the provision of technical 
amenities required for efficient service, but 
these amount to only a fraction of the cost 
that would have been incurred had the earth- 
quake not provided the main essentials. 


RECLAMATION BY EARTHQUAKE 


The Beacon’s Aerodrome has impressive 
natural advantages—good approaches, a loca- 
tion that can never be hemmed in by building 
development, a high freedom from fog, a 
suitable top with natural drainage, and, in 
consequence of work recently completed, a 
smooth and level surface. The 6th of this 
month will be a memorable day in the air- 
port’s young history, for then during her 
tour of New Zealand the Queen will land at 
the Beacon’s Aerodrome on her visit to 
Napier. 

The earthquake also played a vital part in 
connection with the Port of Napier, as in 
every other phase of Napier’s progress, for it 
settled, for all time, the endless unprofitable 
arguments for and against the development of 
the inner harbour for the accommodation of 
ocean-going vessels. Everyone but the 
experts knew that this scheme would never 
work! Nevertheless, it served for many years 
to block the development of the breakwater 
plan. 

Ever since 1931, however, despite many 
difficulties, extensive harbour works at the 
breakwater have been successfully carried 
out by the Napier Harbour Board, with the 
result that four ocean-going vessels can now 
be berthed in Napier’s deep-sea port. Its 
present importance may be readily recognised 
from the fact that ten per cent of the total 
exports from the Dominion is despatched 
from the Port of Napier, which is now the 
third export harbour of New Zealand. 


r has always been somewhat of a mystery 
to me to account for the fact that Captain 
James Cook’s chart, made when he first 
visited New Zealand in 1769 in his famous 
ship Endeavour, shows the outlet of the 
Ahuriri Lagoon at the northern instead of the 
southern end. There the tidal stream flowed 
underneath the old bridge on its way to the 
sea. 
The solution of the puzzle is to be found, 
however, in the story of the doings of a Maori 
chief, Tu Ahuriri. It seems that, before the 
coming of the white settlers, he and his party 
of warriors arrived at Hawke Bay, on their 
way to the South Island in search of green- 
stone, and camped on the site that is now 
occupied by wool stores. 

Tu Ahuriri found trouble among the local 
native tribes, for, before his visit, violent 
storms had blocked the normal northern 
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outlet of the salt-water lagoon, thus turning 
it into an inland lake. Heavy rain and swollen 
rivers had flooded some of the villages and 
was also interfering with the food-supply by 
making it impossible for the Maoris to collect 
pippies and mussels—their favourite sea- 
food—and other valuable products of the 
tidal lagoon. They knew also that without 
the regular inflow of salt-water the much- 
prized flounders, and other salt-water fish, 
would very soon perish, thus further depleting 
their limited food-supply. 

Tu Ahuriri, seeing the difficult position in 
which the blocking of the outlet had placed 
the tribes, and being a man of action, im- 
mediately set his party to work to open up a 
course at the southern end of the Lagoon. 
This was not such a big undertaking as it 
might appear, for the slight opening they 
made with their primitive tools was quickly 
enlarged by the banked-up waters flowing 
through, and thus a good channel was soon 
formed, which still remains the only outlet 
to the sea. After rendering this signal service, 
and changing the course of Nature by so 


doing, Tu Ahuriri went his way, and that was 
the last the local tribes heard of him. But 
ever afterwards the lagoon, and the district 
surrounding it, was known as Ahuriri. 

The early settlers, and the migrant Maoris 
before them, found the site of the future 
city of Napier a hilly island joined to the 
mainland by narrow shingle spits on the sea- 
ward side. To the north extended the Lagoon 
and to the south and west extensive marshes. 
By quarrying the hills, and by the use of 
suction-dredges, a large area contiguous to the 
growing township was reclaimed from the 
swamps, but still the Ahuriri Lagoon as a 
possible area for reclamation was never 
considered. 

Had this tremendous engineering feat ever 
been attempted—which is most unlikely—it 
would have required a century or more of 
time and the expenditure of incalculable 
sums of money for its completion. So vast an 
undertaking might well have daunted the most 
optimistic of engineers and the most far- 
seeing financiers. Yet Nature, in her might, 
accomplished the task in a few brief moments. 


Lente currite, noctis equi 


Run slowly, horses of the night, 
And linger on the starry plain; 
Leave us our island of delight, 
Where lovers do not long remain. 


Run slowly, horses of the night, 

And pasture in the starry meads, 
That I may lose the bane of sight 
Nor see the long path where it leads. 


Run slowly, horses of the night, 
And strain against the starry steep, 
That ever in this isle of light 

I may my dear love safely keep. 


Run slowly, horses of the night, 

Nor let your bright manes burn her hair; 
Stay, in the hurry of your flight, 

And leave, oh leave her standing there! 


Come swiftly, horses of the day, 
And make your flaming arrows keen, 
To blind me as I go my way 

Lest I recall what I have been! 


KENNETH MACGOWAN. 











In Aqua Veritas 





PHILIP WEYLAND 


* PD UT will you have enough water up there?’ 

This was the kindly inquiry of a friend 
who had heard that we had bought a small 
property which we hoped to make pay its own 
way with fruit and flowers. 

It was in a part of France where the rainfall 
is limited in summer and all prosperity depends 
on water piped from the near-by mountains. 
You have a contract for so many litres of 
water a minute, which flows, or is supposed 
to flow, steadily into your reserve tank. From 
this tank you draw water for the plants as you 
want it. That is the system, in theory. In 
practice, it is apt to work out differently, as 
the following little history will show. 

The country is divided into areas, and over 
each presides, in so far as the supply of water 
is concerned, an official known, somewhat 
anachronistically, since there are no longer 
canals but pipes and taps, as the gardien du 
canal. His duties are easily defined—to see 
that everyone gets the water to which he is 
entitled, neither less nor more. The gardien’s 
interpretation of these duties varies with the 
individual gardien, and may differ from one 
area to the next. In our area the gardien had 
had the job for five and twenty years and had 
plenty of time to develop his own methods. 

This gardien was one of the most curious- 


looking men I have ever seen. He reminded 
one of a red and rather misshapen apple. He 
was very short, very broad, red in the face, 
and with practically no neck. What there was 
of his neck bulged out at one side. As one 
part of his equipment he always wore a grin 
—which was meant to ingratiate; and as 
another he talked continuously without pause 
for breath or thought of answer—which was 
a defence against awkward questions. When 
he walked, he rolled irregularly, like the apple 
he called to mind bowling along a road. It 
was perhaps this peculiarity that led him to be 
seen often riding on a donkey, an out-of-date 
but not inappropriate means of transport. 


N looking into the matter soon after our 

arrival, we found that-our official allow- 

ance of water was meagre and would keep us 

going only with the greatest care. We found 

also that the actual supply was a good deal 

less, and insufficient to keep anything alive 
through the heat of the summer. 

My formal application to authority for a 
larger allowance was refused for the time 
being on grounds that were reasonable enough. 
The maintenance of our present allowance, 
we were told, was the business of the gardien 
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du canal. This official was informed, there- 
fore, that I would be glad to see him at his 
convenience. Meanwhile, having made dis- 
creet and careful inquiries about the custom 
in these matters, my pocket-book had been 
suitably replenished. 

No doubt to lend formality to the meeting, 
the gardien arrived in full uniform—that is to 
say, the blue dungaree trousers, hanging pre- 
cariously from the apex of his embonpoint, and 
the faded pink shirt, which had never met 
round his peculiarly truncated neck, were 
surmounted by a battered yachting-cap carry- 
ing the word EAUX across the front. His 
two weapons—the ingratiating grin and relent- 
less volubility—had been specially furbished 
up for the occasion. 

The interview, if such a one-sided conver- 
sation can be rightly so called, was fairly 
satisfactory. As the house had been empty 
for some time, no doubt a valve had got itself 
a little closed. He would occupy himself with 
it at once. The flow of water certainly in- 
creased, but not by much. The interview was 
repeated, with the same result. And a third 
visit brought the flow a little above the proper 
allowance. So far so good, but it had been 
expensive. 


UR next meeting came to pass in quite 


a different fashion. A small motor- 
plough had been turning up some of our land. 
The method is one popular in these parts. 
The plough is dragged through the soil by a 
wire on a drum driven by the motor. The 
pull is taken by a wire strop round an iron 
spike driven into the ground. 

During the process my gardener sought me 
out to say that there was an interesting flow 
of water in our neighbour's property near our 
boundary. Would Monsieur wish to see it? 
Monsieur, with an already sinking heart, for 
he knew that manner, would. What had 
happened was obvious at once. The iron 
spike had been driven into the water-main 
which supplied the village below, and which 
ran along our boundary. Water gushed 
freely. 

However, serious as the affair seemed at 
first sight, it was hardly any personal concern 
of mine. The ploughing was being done 
by contract at a price for the job. The main 
was not on our property, and a break at that 
particular point could not affect our supply. 
Clearly, here was a case for the guardian to 
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guard his own; and someone was sent post- 
haste to tell him so. No doubt there would 
be a dispute later about who was to pay for 
the repairs, and it was anybody’s bet that 
master would pay in the end. However, 
there, for the time being, I left it, having made 
sure that the message had been delivered. 

Returning late that evening from an appoint- 
ment, I saw that the water still gushed freely. 
The next morning the Little Apple, as we had 
come to call him, turned up in something of a 
flurry. What there was of his neck was hidden 
beneath a deep ruff of bandage. ‘Ma foi,’ but 
was it not indeed beast-making? Here he was, 
indisposed—all the world could see that—and 
they were sending messages from the most 
high authority to say that the inhabitants of 
the village below were complaining that they 
had no water in their pipes, but a river running 
down their street. He would have come 
yesterday had he not been tired. Had I not 
sent for a plumber? No! Indeed I hadn’t. 
It was the company’s main and I expected the 
company’s engineers to mend it. Moreover, 
I didn’t suppose they would thank me for 
messing about with it. That was why he had 
been told at once. The sooner he set about 
his duty the better. Twenty-four hours had 
been wasted already. 

These opening moves over, we agreed to 
telephone high authority to find out their 
wishes. Tomy utter astonishment, they wished 
the patron to get a plumber at once and mend 
the main. As a lot of people were by now 
being inconvenienced and authority was, after 
all, authority, further argument was out of 
place. A plumber was produced, the repairs 
done, and master paid. 

The bill was a substantial one, and the sight 
of so much money changing hands out of his 
reach must have been too much for Little 
Apple, leading his thoughts back to more 
profitable parts of his piping. Were we con- 
tented about our water-supply in the coming 
summer? It might be all right now, but would 
it be then? Everyone knows how the pressure 
drops in the summer. The trouble was the 
little calibrated discs they put in the pipes 
to control the flow. It was an out-of-date 
system and they were going to install meters 
shortly in their place. Ours was really too 
small, anyway, when the pressure was low. 
Much better have it out. And so it was 
arranged. Naturally, the expenses were 
rather more than the price of materials and 
plumber’s labour. 





Even so, when summer came the water 
flowed much slower than its proper rate. 
This time, on Little Apple’s recommendation 
and under his supervision, a new and larger 
pipe was run from the main to our property— 
and it flowed lavishly at last. Everyone agreed 
that the original lead pipe must have become 
squeezed by a root in the course of years— 
and what a pity we had not changed the pipe 
in the first place. 


No very long afterwards I heard that 
there was to be a change. The gardien 
was going into retirement—it was said for 
age, but I wondered if the pitcher had not 
gone to the well rather too often. His suc- 
cessor was to be a much younger man, whom 
we knew slightly, and liked what we knew. 
Moreover, was he not a cousin of my 
gardener’s wife? Our stars seemed to be 
running well in their courses. But not for 
long! 

The water could not have been flowing so 
consolingly into our tank for more than a 
few weeks when my afternoon siesta was dis- 
turbed by a visit from the new man, wearing 
in his turn the cap of office, or more properly 
of EAUX. Nothing very unusual in that, 
until I recognised the man beside him as 
Authority—the authority to whom we had 
telephoned—and noted the expression on his 
face, which was, frankly, grim. However, in 
doubt, smile and find a compliment to pay. 
By this artifice, the unmistakable tension had 
abated a little, but very little, by the time we 
had gathered round a table for a cosy little 
chat. 

Authority bowled the first ball. ‘Well, 
Monsieur, the question of your water-supply 
here.’ 

*But certainly, Monsieur, I am very happy 
now to be so well served.’ 

‘But the water flows much faster than your 
contract.’ 

‘At the moment, yes, but all the world 
knows how tiresome it is the way it varies 
from day to day.” 

‘But you have just put in a much bigger 
pipe.’ 

“Yes, thanks to the good advice I had from 
your guardian, who himself supervised the 
work—most obliging.’ 

*That guardian has nothing to do with it. 
He has been put in retirement.’ 

“Nevertheless, it was to him I was referred 


IN AQUA VERITAS 


by authority when there was next to no water 
here at all.’ 

*Then the counter. 
the counter.’ 

This was awkward. He obviously referred 
to the little disc which had been removed. 
‘I am afraid I do not understand. We have 
no counter, though I understand we are to 
have one shortly.’ 

‘But the counter, the thing the plumber 
removed from your pipe.’ 

‘The plumber certainly did some work 
for the guardian at my tank, but it was inside 
the company’s box and I did not see what 
they did.’ 

‘But you have been paying the guardian. 
He is a servant of the State. In France that 
is a serious matter.’ 

This, too, sounded awkward. The thought 
flashed across my mind that if I paid another 
servant of the state the thing might resolve 
itself more easily, but I dismissed the thought 
as unworthy of the occasion. ‘I am a stranger 
here and have not yet learnt your ways fully. 
I try only to follow those I find.’ 

‘A little pourboire at Christmas perhaps— 
but you must not pay him.’ 

A nice distinction, I thought, best answered 
by silence. 

‘And you have water laid on inside your 
house.’ 

‘Certainly I have. It was so when I bought 
the house and, from the state of some of the 
pipes, it has been there a great many years.’ 

‘But that is not allowed. It is a luxury, and 
Monsieur has no concession.’ 

‘Well, I do want water in the house and am 
perfectly willing te do whatever is necessary 
to put the matter in order if it is not so now.’ 

‘I think we can arrange that all right. But 
you should not have put in the bigger pipe.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot agree. It comes from 
the company’s valve on the main. If they 
think I have too much water, they have but 
to close the valve. Moreover, it was put in 
on the advice, and in the presence, of your 
own officer. Have you a key to that valve?’ 

“Yes, we have one here.’ 

‘Then I suggest,’ I said with much mis- 
giving, ‘that we go now and make the flow 
what you think proper.’ 


You have suppressed 


HERE followed a little procession of four 
down the drive to the plate over the valve 
in question. First the young gardien, re- 
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splendent in new cap, with the large two- 
handed key looking like an emblem of office. 
Then Authority, making up for his lack of 
robes by an expression, already relenting, but 
still severe. I followed, wondering what the 
upshot would be, measured in litres per 
minute, which was all I really cared about. 
And my gardener brought up the rear, think- 
ing, I am sure, of what his wife should say 
to her young cousin when next they met. 

When we arrived at the plate, the cast-iron 
cover was removed with some ceremony, dis- 
closing a round hole through which to pass the 
key. The key was presented to the hole and, 
the stars ran true again, it was too big to go in. 

The nonplussed silence that followed this 
discovery played into my hands. ‘Well, 
Monsieur, it is simple. I have a tap on the 
tank. You have only to adjust that as you 
think fit and I will give you my word not to 
open it further.’ I spoke again with misgiving, 
but with the hope that such an offer could 
but earn its reward in a generous interpreta- 
tion of quantity. 

The cortege returned to the tank and, with 
litre-measure and watch, the tap was set. 

“You had better seal it,’ said Authority at 
the last moment. This released me from my 
bond, and I watched happily while a not very 
strong wire was put not very tightly round the 
tap and sealed with a lead seal. 

The pair then went off, as I heard later, to 
take it out of the plumber, who told me his 
tale with some enjoyment, adding that he did 
not think we would have any more trouble 
from that quarter. 


RON wire stretches a lot in hot weather and 
our water-supply is once more satisfactory, 


especially as it can be supplemented by an- 
other tap, which Authority said did not 
matter as it led only to the garage. So it does, 
but a rubber hose from the garage easily 
reaches the irrigating waterways. 

Not altogether easy in my mind about the 
part I had played in the affair, even though 
the result in terms of quantity of water was 
satisfactory, I sought out a Frenchman of my 
acquaintance. He was a landowner, a man 
of title, and of some consequence in the 
district. 

At the end of my tale, which he had listened 
to with more than polite attention, he said 
that my handling of the situation had perhaps 
left something to be desired. I ought to try 
and arrange another meeting with Authority 
to put the matter right. This was rather dis- 
turbing. I was particularly anxious not to 
transgress the customs, let alone the laws, of 
the hospitable land in which we had settled. 
I asked him to explain. 

‘Well, you see, he is quite an important 
official. I know the man. He always wears 
a shirt with a pocket over the left breast. You 
were quite right not to offer him anything at 
the time, but next time you see him make a 
polite inquiry about his family, which is large 
and difficult for him to support, and when he 
is not looking slip an envelope into his pocket. 
Don’t overdo it—a few hundred francs— 
five if you like.’ 

And to think that I had almost had sleepless 
nights over it. Even if I do not immediately 
take his advice, the shape of the next scene in 
the comedy, for the subject seems too serious 
for farce, is clear. But farce or comedy, as 
you will, the next time I see my friend I can 
tell him: *‘Yes—I think we will have enough 
water up there.’ 


Reunion 


Perhaps we will again sit down to dine, 
Uncork the bubbling joy of those great days, 
Pour out the glasses and together sip 


That cool reflective wine, 


Cast off the silly, dull, unnecessary haze 

Of present dreariness and dip 

Into the once-forgotten, but at last 

Restored, refreshed, relived, and re-remembered past. 


Rosert J. ROBERTS. 





Radio-Astronomy 





LANGSTON DAY 


HE giant radio-telescope which is to be 
installed at Barnshaw - cum - Goostrey, 
Cheshire, an observatory of Manchester 
University, will place Great Britain still 
further in the lead of a highly-promising new 
department of science. Already another 
Manchester University instrument, a fixed 
radio-telescope at Jodrell Bank, also in 
Cheshire, is the largest instrument of this kind 
in existence. The one which is now being built, 
a steerable telescope, is still bigger. The ex- 
perts believe that it will do for radio-astronomy 
what the giant optical telescopes in America 
have done for classical astronomy. 

In the past, astronomy in Great Britain has 
been severely handicapped by our atmospheric 
conditions. Comparatively small instruments 
were built for this country by Herschel and 
Rosse in the 18th and 19th centuries, but 
with our fogs and cloudy skies we were unable 
to hold the lead. The bigger the telescope, the 
more necessary it became to operate in a clear 
and calm atmosphere. For this reason the 
world’s largest instruments have been built in 
America and erected in the clear mountain-air 
of Mounts Wilson and Palomar. 

The Mount Wilson telescope, with its 100- 
inch lens, showed that our Milky Way was a 
far greater star system than had been suspected 
—so large that light, travelling at the speed of 
186,000 miles a second, would take nearly 
100,000 years to pass from one end of it to the 
other. The Mount Palomar instrument, with 
its lens of 200 inches, revealed series of star 
systems comparable to our Milky Way 
receding so far into the distance that the light 
from them takes hundreds of millions of years 
to reach us. 

It is now known that a great many different 
bands or octaves of radiation reach us from 
outer space, but that much of this is absorbed 
by the Earth’s atmosphere. Light is a form of 
radiation which is not absorbed in this way, 


and, because the human eye happens to be 
sensitive to this particular band, we have a 
‘window’ open to the heavens. If our eyes 
were sensitive only to radiations outside the 
colour spectrum we should be screened off and 
astronomy could hardly exist as a science. 

Although this fact has long been known, it 
has not worried astronomers unduly, because 
they know that most of the radiation emitted 
by hot bodies such as our own Sun and the 
stars lies in this visible band, and so they 
have felt confident that our view of the Uni- 
verse has been as complete as the best optical 
telescopes allowed. 

However, after the birth of radio-science it 
became apparent that another window existed 
in quite a different region. Long radio-waves, 
over about 30 metres, are absorbed in the 
ionosphere, while radio-waves shorter than 1 
centimetre are cut off from us by molecular 
absorption in the Earth’s atmosphere, but 
between these two limits any radio-waves 
approaching the Earth would not be inter- 
cepted. 

In 1931 the American scientist Jansky made 
the sensational discovery that radio-waves 
were reaching the Earth from outer space. 
Curiously enough, very little notice was taken 
of this, nor was it believed that radio-waves 
could have much bearing on astronomy. 
Heavenly bodies were hardly imagined as 
giant radio-transmitting stations and Jansky’s 
incoming radio-waves were thought to be 
radiation generated in the rarefied hydrogen 
atoms which lie in the illimitable ‘empty’ 
spaces of the Universe. 

During this last war radio and radar were 
developed at top speed for military purposes, 
and, even before the war ended, scientists in 
England and Australia were trying to apply 
the new techniques to astronomy. Their first 
radio-telescopes were made too much on the 
ordinary lines of radio-reception. Certainly 
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they found that radio-waves were reaching the 
Earth from outer space, but compared with 
optical instruments their apparatus was very 
poor in its results. They were dealing with 
wavelengths more than a million times longer 
than the wavelengths of light. Evidently a 
new sort of technique was needed. 

By 1948 the two groups of research workers, 
one in Sydney, the other in Cambridge, 
produced a new kind of radio-telescope using 
two separate aerials spaced at several hundred 
metres and connected to a common radio- 
receiver. The effect of this arrangement was a 
reception pattern resembling the corrugations 
of a giant fan. That same year both in Eng- 
land and Australia the instrument was used 
to explore the Milky Way. The results were 
startling. 


5 i Sydney group announced that they 
had found an intense cosmic radio- 
transmitting-station in the constellation of 
Cygnus, and soon after this the English group 
found an even more powerful source of trans- 
mission in Cassiopeia. What made these 
discoveries so remarkable was the fact that 
these cosmic stations, which could be pin- 
pointed quite accurately, did not correspond 
with any objects visible in the sky. Neither the 
Cygnus nor the Cassiopeia transmitting areas 
had any stars brighter than the 16th or 17th 
magnitude. Since 1948 many more intense 
sources of radio-waves have been discovered, 
but in no case are there any visual objects 
corresponding to them. Evidently this strange 
radiation is coming from dark, invisible stars. 

How many of these radio-stars are there in 
the Milky Way? Rather more than a hundred 
have been detected so far, but these seem to be 
merely the nearest and most powerful out of 
immense numbers. Just as the Milky Way 
appears to us as swathes of light, when really 
it is composed of myriads of Suns, so it is 
believed that if our radio-telescopes were 
sufficiently powerful and selective they would 
reveal myriads of radio-stars. In fact, calcula- 
tions made from what has so far been observed 
shows that the number of radio-stars in this 
galaxy is probably about the same as the 
number of visible stars—namely, 100,000 
million. 

At first the instruments used were compara- 
tively small, but a little later Professor Bernard 
Lovell made a giant radio-telescope which 
receives only a single very narrow beam. This 
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monster, a fixed instrument, measures 220 
feet across. In 1950 Hanbury Brown and 
Hazard, using the instrument at Jodrell Bank, 
turned it on to the more distant regions of the 
Universe, and they found that radio-waves 
were reaching the Earth from the great Nebula 
in Andromeda, } million light-years distant. 

This was a very important discovery, for it 
showed that radio-stars inhabit not only our 
own Milky Way but also other island uni- 
verses. Not only this. By comparing the 
total radio ‘broadcasts’ of the two stellar 
systems it was found that the radio-star popu- 
lations of the Milky Way and of Andromeda 
must be very similar. Later on, five other 
nebulz were explored with the radio-telescopes 
at Jodrell Bank and Cambridge and in each 
case the radio-emission was measured. From 
these observations and measurements it seems 
highly probable that whatever it is which emits 
these radio-waves exists in vast numbers 
throughout the Universe. 


RNING to matters nearer home, the 

| fadio-telescope has been used to observe 

our own Sun. It has been found that the Sun 

emits radio-waves, and a study of this radia- 

tion is throwing light on complicated problems 
of the solar atmosphere. 

When large showers of meteorites fall into 
the Sun they cause upheavals known as sun- 
spots. It is equivalent to poking the fire. At 
the same time, as has now been discovered, 
intense radio-activity is stirred up. Immense 
streams of charged atomic particles are 
ejected, which take about twenty-four hours 
to reach the Earth and which on arrival cause 
such things as fade-outs in long-distance 
radio-transmission and displays of aurora. 

Radio-astronomy gives us a novel method 
of studying the aurora, since pulses of radio- 
energy can be projected through these giant 
telescopes just as in radar instruments. The 
reflection of these pulses from the aurore 
enable them to be studied in daylight or when 
the sky is overcast. 

A still more remarkable application of this 
radar technique is in the study of meteors. For 
the first time in history it has been possible to 
study the flight of meteors beyond the Earth’s 
atmosphere and in broad daylight. The 
result is the discovery of great meteor streams 
moving in short-period orbits. It is not yet 
known whether they arise from the nuclei of 
comets or from disintegrated minor planets, or 





from where. But we do know now something 
about the enormous speeds at which these 
meteors strike the Earth’s atmosphere. We 
have also been able to settle the ancient 
controversy as to whether some of these 
meteors come from outer space. They do not. 
All of them come from within our own solar 
system. 

Another most extraordinary fact which has 
been discovered is the existence of super- 
hurricanes in the rarefied air at very great 
heights above the Earth’s surface. These 
hurricanes change their direction abruptly at 
a certain hour of the night. 


iw this knowledge has been gleaned from 
the instruments which are already in use. 
The new radio-telescope which is being in- 
stalled at Barnshaw-cum-Goostrey will be 
much more effective, for it is completely steer- 
able and it will be able to transmit or receive 
signals from any part of the heavens. 
Resembling an electric bowl-fire of gigantic 
proportions swung on steel pillars 170 feet 
high, it will look more like some engine in a 
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Wellsian novel than an astronomical instru- 
ment. The diameter of the platform on which 
the telescope rotates is 310 feet and the weight 
of the telescope is 1270 tons. For turning, the 
monster will be mounted on 12 bogeys with 
7-foot wheels, and the two tractor bogeys will 
be as big as express locomotives. The cost of 
the whole apparatus will be £336,000, half of 
which is to be borne by the Government 
through the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and half by the Nuffield 
Foundation. 

With this great telescope it is hoped to study 
radio-stars in various parts of the Universe, 
and in particular to explore those parts of the 
Milky Way which are obscured from vision by 
immense dust-clouds in the interstellar space. 
It will be used for study of the Sun, the Moon, 
the Earth’s outer atmosphere, the planets, and 
the meteor swarms. 

If this new technique of radio-astronomy 
advances as rapidly as the optical technique 
has done during the last fifty years we may 
soon be able to pick up signals from the 
nebulz which lie at the uttermost limits of the 
Universe. 


Cinema 





VERNON BRELSFORD 


HE cinema in European communities has 
become one of the major arts, but in 
many distant parts of the Commonwealth it 
is only just making its appearance as a regular 
form of entertainment among the semi- 
civilised natives. It is not having to battle for 
position. In Northern Rhodesia the mobile- 
cinema vans are always sure that the total 
population of any distant village will gather 


round the screen and the urbanised natives of 


the Copperbelt now regard a regular night out 
at the cinema as one of the joys of town life. 
It is not the quiet attentive kind of joy that 


we associate with the cinema. It is rather a 
full-throated, physical release of emotion that 
we only see normally at football matches. A 
fight on the screen brings the whole audience 
to its feet shouting and laughing; a few shots 
of a European town with its tall buildings and 
seething traffic calls forth loud exclamations of 
wonder and shouted arguments about which 
town it is; and the machinations of the 
villain, if they are obvious enough, as in the 
Wild West films, cause clicks of astonishment 
and unbelieving grunts at the sight of such 
evil. 
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In other words, the adult native, even the 
copper-miner, regards the cinema much in the 
way that our children, at any rate children in 
Northern Rhodesia, regard a special matinee 
—as a social occasion. There is a constant 
chatter, loud recognition of distant friends in 
the dim light, and one’s neighbours are never 
the same for more than a few minutes. 

This constant change of audience must be 
rather like that of the old-time music-hall, and, 
indeed, the fact that only a portion of the 
audience can follow a long story and that the 
rest regard a film in English as just a series of 
incidents lends colour to the comparison. 
Among the more sophisticated spectatorate of 
the Copperbelt, once the social parade is over, 
the audience begins to go home, and it is not 
unusual to find, halfway through the main 
picture—one that has perhaps been a colossal 
box-office success in Europe and America— 
that half the audience has walked out. That 
is one of the reasons why the task of putting 
over propaganda on the film to natives is so 
difficult. It is never possible to be sure that 
the whole of a documentary, for example, has 
been seen. There is always the fear that it is 
only the drastic comparisons that have been 
enjoyed. 

The faith to believe what is seen is also 
embarrassing sometimes. On the morning 
after the showing of a big-game film in a 
remote village I have seen credulous women 
looking on the ground for the spoor of the 
animals. Quite recently there was an uproar 
during the showing of an anti-V.D. film when 
a chief recognised his nephew as one of the 
actors and would not believe that he was only 
playing a part. Seeing is still believing in the 
spaces of Central Africa and the same tests of 
verisimilitude are applied to news-reels as 
to heart-throbbing dramas. 


RODUCING an effective film for such un- 

sophisticated people is not easy. There 
are, of course, unfailing recipes for the 
production of hit scenes that will bring the 
house down in any Central African per- 
formance. Such a scene would be of a huge 
crowd of people at a dinner or feast and as 
they get up from eating all waggling their 
bottoms. The three elements of success are: 
one, the big crowd, so foreign to the normal 
life of the scattered bush villages; two, the 
feast or dinner, for in lands where shortage or 
seasonal famine is the rule any picture of 
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eating is of great interest; and three, the 
waggle of the bottom, an essential feature of 
native dances, which on the screen symbolises 
laughter and comedy. 

But such a scene cannot make even one film 
and as Director of Information to the Govern- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia, with a film- 
making unit under my control, I am constantly 
on the watch for reactions to scenes and 
incidents that would emphasise the effect of our 
propaganda and educational films. General 
propaganda similar to that turned out for 
European audiences fails with the native. The 
story, the lesson, and the characters must all 
be familiar to him, because he knows there is 
a big gap between his thoughts and way of 
life and our culture. As I have said, the 
native usually believes what he sees, but the 
lessons of a European film he cannot apply to 
himself. Consequently, news-reels convey no 
lesson to him and mean little unless they are 
of the country he knows or unless they contain 
pictures of personages whose picture he has 
often seen—say, the Queen or the Governor. 
During the War, for example, stirring scenes 
of fleets merely caused casual questioning as 
to whose fleet it was, British or German. A 
block of flats becomes a hospital—the biggest 
buildings the native knows—and close-ups of 
marvellous inventions merely recall the school 
workshop. All these are reactions noted at 
actual performances. 

A personal scene, however, the ‘boy meets 
girl’ episode, if it is accompanied by significant 
looks at each other on the part of the actors, 
will be understood easily, and there are shouts 
of: ‘She plays with her eyes.’ This personal 
element can often be dangerous. In Targan- 
yika recently a simple film was made as propa- 
ganda for mass literacy. It merely showed a 
native teacher explaining a famous; inter- 
nationally-known system to a native woman. 
Tribal audiences, to the horror of the makers 
of the film, construed this simple story as a 
sex drama. In the first place, they commented 
that this must be a bad woman as she had not 
asked her husband if she could be allowed to 
learn to read; secondly, it was obvious that 
the teacher had designs on the woman, 
because he was not teaching her in a class but 
by herself—‘each one teach one’ is a slogan 
of the system; and thirdly, when the teacher 
put an arm over the woman’s shoulder to 
point out something in the book, this was 
convincing proof that he was going to make 
love to her. 





This is a very graphic illustration of the 
trapfalls awaiting the maker of films for 
natives. In this particular case, rather than 
remake the whole film, the difficulties were 
solved by changing the commentary. It was 
explained, for example, that the husband had 
given permission before the film began and 
that, although he could not be seen, he was 
standing to the side all the time just out of the 
picture. Propriety had to be satisfied, and it 
is hoped that the film had its desired effect. 

There are many such lessons to be learned 
about the making of films for natives. Nor- 
mal European reactions cannot be counted 
on. Films of terror, ghosts, and thrills make 
the audience scream—but with laughter, 
whilst we have stopped showing horror films 
of war because they, too, have the same effect. 


HE village native has to be taught, or 
rather he takes some time to learn how, 
to look at a film. From childhood we have 
learned unconsciously to focus our eyes about 
two feet in front of the screen and so see it as 
a whole. But for many showings the village 
native will only pick out individual attractions 
in each frame. His eye will be caught by the 
movement of a chicken or a dog in the bottom 
corner and he will miss the drama going on in 
the full frame. The gaudy lumber-jackets of 
the men in a frozen-North film will arouse far 
more comment than the words or actions of 
the players. Reactions are incalculable. A 
well-known South African film-maker once 
put on a game film for a native audience. The 
end of the reel showed a lion charging a buck, 
but the film was reversed in the spool and it 
came out upside down, with the buck charging 
the lion, both animals upside down. When it 
was put in the right way the audience howied 
until it was put back again upside down. That 
is a funny story, but it typifies the reaction of 
a number of natives to the films. Going to the 
pictures is amusing, it is a night out, and it 
does not matter very much if no one under- 
stands what it is all about. 

One of the most surprising reactions of the 
native is to colour in films. We rather took it 
for granted that colour would have the same 
impact on the native as it does on a European 
—that he would enjoy its vividness and that it 
would attract because it was more lifelike than 
black and white. Yet it is this same vividness 
that repels some natives. They say it makes 
them look yellow, like Indians or Coloureds, 
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and not like black men, and that the colours 
of the bush or veldt are too bright—their 
country is not really as colourful as shown on 
the film. On the other hand, they like to see 
game in colour. It may be that the apprecia- 
tion of colour is a matter of learning to enjoy 
it. We did not like technicolor when it first 
appeared, and it does glamorise the actors 
and actresses with the most extreme 
colourings. 

And so, as producers of films for the back- 
ward natives, we slowly find our way through 
a maze of prejudices, ignorance, and lack of 
education in attempts to make something ‘hat 
will be effective, that will get across a lesson. 
It can be done, and once a native has learned 
to understand a film he will want to see it over 
and over again, each time seeing a little more 
of what is happening. That is why cowboy 
films are so popular amongst natives. The 
themes are few, the characters are stock ones, 
and the action is easy to follow and is un- 
complicated. The natives revelinthem. They 
are the sugar that on the Copperbelt regularly 
sweetens the pill of propaganda, and on one 
recent occasion an operator who for some 
reason or other did not put one on was stoned. 
Youngsters dress up as cowboys, play guitars, 
and dash round on cycles in posses, and even 
rural natives are beginning to understand the 
Western. The same ingredients are being 
used for making films especially for natives. 
There is the obvious crook—usually identified 
by the same dress or spectacles in a series of 
films; the equally obvious hero; and, of 
course, the chase—on bicycles not horses; 
and the fight. The recipe is simple and 
effective and more practical than the unfailing 
winner I described earlier. 

As we watch, and listen (literally), to 
audiences, it becomes clear that if we wish 
to get over propaganda to village natives by 
means of films, then those films should have 
two essential features. They should have a 
human story, but at the same time that story 
should have a familiar background and be 
one that does not clash with the cultural ideas 
of the natives. News-reels, documentaries, 
and educational films have no clear connection 
with rural native life, therefore they are white- 
man’s films, and, although the native will 
understand episodes, the lessons and the 
psychological applications of the big Euro- 
pean films cannot yet be appreciated by 
him. The outlook is still tribal, or, at the 
best, territorial. 
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Sweet-Chestnut Tree 





FRANK HEADLAND 


OT much further than the flick of a 

cherry-stone from the cobbles of Piazza 
del Duomo at Carpegna, the Academy San 
Michele for Boys and the Girls’ Seminary of 
Our Lady of Carpegna stand back to back in 
the shade of a giant sweet-chestnut tree, like 
lovers enjoying a tiff in the rain. It is a 
convenient arrangement, for the more mature 
pupils of both establishments are able, if 
sufficiently enterprising, to fill in certain un- 
satisfactory gaps in their curriculum by the 
mutual exchange of ideas in a leafy arbour on 
the girls’ side of the wall. This intimate 
collaboration has always been benevolently 
encouraged by a low-growing bough which 
overhangs the San Michele side. Twenty 
years ago no less than to-day this inviting limb 
offered a provocation which no self-respecting 
athlete could ignore, and conspicuous among 
those blessed with a generous helping of the 
spirit of exploration at that time was one 
Lorenzo Boccamagna. 

Until the age of sixteen, Lorenzo was one 
of the most promising pupils at the Academy, 
and the pride of Professor Canovecchio who 
ruled over it. The lad was gifted with a quick 
brain, a ready tongue, and more than his fair 
share of good looks. Everybody prophesied 
a brilliant career for him, and he saw no 
reason to contradict something so patently 
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obvious. It seemed that his future would be 
as smooth as his face and as unsullied as his 
copybook, but he was not to know immunity 
from the trying phase which threatens spots to 
the one and blots to the other. He grew rest- 
less and unable to concentrate. Greek roots 
suddenly seemed earthy things compared with 
the flights of his fancy, and the curves of a 
parabola only became interesting after his 
wayward pencil had added one or two pleasant 
refinements. The finished product was clearly 
recognisable, if only to himself, as the lissom 
person of Simonetta, the Professor’s daughter. 


ORENZO met Simonetta for the first time 
when he called at Canovecchio’s comfort- 
able first-floor apartment to return a volume 
of Plato, and found that the Professor was out. 
Simonetta entertained him prettily until her 
father’s return, by which time Lorenzo’s 
support for the ideals of disinterested friend- 
ship propounded by the philosopher had been 
rudely shaken. To his great delight, he learned 
that his enchantress was in residence at the 
Seminary of Our Lady during term-time; as 
for Simonetta, she did not conceal that she 
shared his interest in the discovery of their 
close proximity. Although in a considerable 
whirl by the time the Professor returned to 





take possession of the discredited Plato, 
Lorenzo retained sufficient presence of mind 
to whisper a few brief words about the tree, 
with strict instructions to the girl to be at the 
other side at ten o’clock in the evening of the 
first Wednesday of the new term. 

The first stolen meeting was followed by 
others, and each one found poor Lorenzo in 
more pitiful case. He began to write poetry 
and put a cycling-clip on his unruly hair at 
night, which things, together with other un- 
mistakable signs of deterioration, afforded 
no little cause for merriment to his class- 
mates. Even the Professor began to wonder 
what had happened to his pupil when he found 
that he had rendered S.P.Q.R. rather freely as 
Simonetta Per Questo Ragazzo, which he felt 
was taking considerable liberty with his only 
daughter’s name and still more with the 
capital’s historic coat-of-arms. He questioned 
the girl closely, but she giggled so helplessly at 
the idea of Simonetta For This Boy as Rome’s 
motto that he was unable to pursue the matter 
beyond making the culprit write out Senatus 
Populusque Romanus five hundred times. 


imposition which 

brought Lorenzo to his senses and to a 
realisation of his precarious position in rela- 
tion to the forthcoming examinations on 
which his future depended. History was the 
leanest subject in his storehouse, and since this 
was a paper which the Professor himself set, 
it was essential to pass well in it. For the first 
time it occurred to him that his inamorata 
might be able to help. 

Lorenzo was a realist. He had thoroughly 
assimilated the precept that the race is to the 
swift. Consequently he was fascinated by the 
irresistible logic of seeking a short-cut. He 
asked Simonetta quite simply if she could 
procure a copy of the paper for his inspection 
during the holiday before the examination. 

The girl was at first shocked. ‘Is what you 
are asking me right?’ she questioned. ‘It 
would give you an unfair advantage over 
your comrades. It would be unfair to you 
yourself eventually, for pretence to a know- 
ledge which you do not possess can only lead 
to exposure when seeking a post. It would be 
disloyalty on my part towards my father. 
Besides,’ she added, ‘he keeps such things 
very safely locked up.” 

“Your last argument is the most pertinent,’ 
observed Lorenzo ruefully. ‘Actually, not 
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one of the others is really valid. Where is the 
unfairness to my comrades? The same course 
being open to them, the matter resolves itself 
into one of initiative. As to my own exposure, 
when I obtain a post as Professor I shall enjoy 
the same advantage as your father, that of 
always having the book in front of me. On 
the question of loyalty, is there to be none 
towards me? But we are wasting stick on a 
dead donkey. If the papers are securely 
locked up, there is an end of the matter. JI had 
thought that you might have been able to help 
me.’ He withdrew the arm which encircled 
her waist and muttered something about 
having the cramp. 

‘Indeed I would help you if I could,’ said 
Simonetta unhappily. ‘Wait. There may be 
a way.” 

It appeared that the cramp had departed. 
She settled herself comfortably to explain. 
‘You must know that my father talks a great 
deal in his sleep, and particularly just before 
an examination. It is no doubt something to 
do with the mental effort of setting the papers. 
If you could listen at his window, it is possible 
that you might hear something to your 
advantage.’ 

‘Simonetta dear, what you have said is very 
interesting, but I am not a bird,’ observed 
Lorenzo patiently. ‘Your apartment is on the 
first-floor. How then can I listen at the 
window?’ 

‘There is a ladder standing always against 
the wall. My father is nervous of fire.’ 

‘It sounds possible,’ admitted Lorenzo, the 
idea of a nocturnal adventure appealing to his 
romanti¢ nature. ‘Which is your father’s 
window?’ 

“The second one. You must be very care- 
ful. He is a light sleeper.’ 

A suitable time was arranged during that 
part of the holidays when the Professor might 
be expected to be most heavily involved with 
his papers and confiding their secrets freely to 
his pillow. It was understood that Simonetta 
would make sure that the ladder was available, 
and the talk then turned into more agreeable 
channels, Lorenzo assuring her of his undying 
devotion with a thousand protestations and a 
bag of sugared almonds. 


E appointed ‘night turned out to be a 
dark one and rather chilly. Lorenzo 
shivered as he groped his way round the court- 
yard below the Canovecchios’ apartment, and 
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began somewhat to repent his enterprise. He 
found the ladder quite simply by walking into 
it. Now, which window had Simonetta said? 
The second one. Yes, but from left or right? 
“How like a woman!” he groaned, reduced to 
a method of trial and error, beginning with 
the second from the left. 

He reached the first-floor window, which 
was wide open. Groping carefully over the 
dressing-table, which was within easy reach, 
his fingers encountered a powder-puff. He 
dropped it as if it had been a scorpion. Who- 
ever the room belonged to, it was not the 
Professor, unless he had been greatly mistaken 
in him. 

He was about to descend and move the 
ladder, when whispers from below froze him 
into immobility. The portiére of the building 
was engaged in dalliance, and likely to be 
some time about it. 

Lorenzo’s plight was not one to be envied. 
To advance was to brave the unknown; to 
retreat meant instant discovery. There was 
nothing for it but to stay where he was on the 
ladder, concealed by the friendly darkness and 
getting colder every minute. After half-an- 
hour, which seemed more like three weeks, he 
could stand it no more, and introduced him- 
self gently into the room. 

All might still have been well if he had been 
able to maintain silence and find his way to 
the door. Unfortunately, however, the chilly 
half-hour on the ladder had done its work so 
thoroughly that he was unable to prevent a 
loud sneeze. A muffled shriek came from the 
bed, and the next moment Simonetta was in 
his arms. 

“Lorenzo! You should not be here. Go 
away at once!’ 

Lorenzo was in no position to obey this 
command, for three very good reasons. In 
the first place, the portiére was still at the 
bottom of the ladder; secondly, his knees had 
turned to water; and lastly, Simonetta was 
holding him far too tightly. All this would 
have taken much too long to explain and 
would only have diverted him from the task 
of examining the situation in which he found 
himself. 

‘I really must put on some clothes,’ said 
Simonetta. 

As if to lend emphasis to this point, the 
switch clicked. The Professor stood in the 
doorway, blinking at the light. ‘This is very 
extraordinary,’ he said, but his voice lacked 
conviction. If the truth must be known, he 
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was present in a bodily sense only. In spirit 
he had travelled back twenty years to a scene 
in which another sheepish youth, another 
ladder, and Simonetta’s mother had played 
the leading parts. He was, in fact, in no 
position to lay down rules of procedure. 
‘Most extraordinary,’ he repeated. ‘An 
elopement, I take it?’ 

The youth clutched at the straw thus 
proffered, and nodded miserably. A quiet 
smile played about the corner of Canovecchio’s 
mouth. Lorenzo saw it, and knowing nothing 
of the other ladder, marvelled. ‘You are not 
angry, sir?’ he quavered. 

‘Suppose we talk about it later?’ said the 
Professor gently. ‘Say in a couple of years’ 
time. You have your examinations to pass, 
and if I remember rightly you are rather weak 
in history. Still, l admire your spirit, Lorenzo. 
Such enterprise is worthy of your illustrious 
namesake, The Magnificent. You would do 
well to study his life and times. And now, be 
off with you. Stay, you may say good-night 
to this graceless girl.’ He tiptoed from the 
room as one who walks on something fragile, 
such as a ladder twenty years old. 

Lorenzo turned a puzzled face to Simonetta. 
‘What did he mean about Lorenzo the 
Magnificent?’ he asked. 

*Imbecile!’ she whispered, pulling his ears 
playfully. ‘Is it possible you fail to recognise 
a hot tip? Get your books out to-morrow 
and read up all you can about the Medici.’ 


Au this happened nearly twenty years ago. 
Lorenzo, now Professor Boccamagna, 
has recently been appointed Principal of the 
Academy of San Michele. He is proud to see 
that his prize-winning paper on the greatest 
Italian family of the Middle Ages is still 
hanging in its frame in the Assembly Hall. It 
is rumoured that he will introduce many inno- 
vations on the scholastic side, but one change 
which he contemplates with his wife’s full 
approval is not of an academic nature, and 
will hardly be regarded as an improvement by 
many in his charge. It is nothing less than the 
severe lopping of the venerable chestnut tree, 
particularly one overhanging bough, which he 
considers to be a danger to the more enter- 
prising and athletic of his students. This care 
on his part is commendable, seeing that he 
himself has no boys, only a daughter who 
attends the Seminary of Our Lady of Carpegna. 
She is a pretty child. 








Ushuaia 
The Most Southerly Town on Earth 





N. PELHAM WRIGHT, F.R.G.S. 


T is just after midsummer, and digestive 

memories of the bounties of a southern 
Christmas are still with us. The plane has 
been flying for about half-an-hour first over 
flat and then over gently-rolling, sunlit sheep- 
country—patches of dark Antarctic beech, 
contrasting with very green vega, veined with 
little streams—but now it has gained altitude 
and we are flying through muck. Occasionally 
there is a glimpse of vertical black rock and 
gleaming steep slopes of snow. It is freezing- 
cold in the cabin, and the panorama, when 
visible, is breath-taking. 

And now, far, far below, through drifting 
cumulus, is a band of dark deep water— 
Darwin’s Beagle Channel. Beyond, to the 
south, are more snowy peaks—those of 
Navarino and Hoste islands, and invisible, 
though not very much farther on, must lie 
Cape Horn. 

We circle down steeply over the Channel, 
and finally can see our destination, a small 
drab township spread along the narrow shelf 
between the southernmost Andes and the 
black water. This is Ushuaia, Tierra del 
Fuego, the world’s most southerly town. 


N landing, we find the atmosphere damp 
and cold, and the wind penetrating, and 
we wind our guanaco-wool ponchos snugly 
around our necks. A short drive in a little 
bus takes us from the airport to Ushuaia’s 
only hotei, the Del Parque, past what appears 
to be a naval station, as indeed it is. 
Ushuaia’s raisons d’étre are three. It is the 
capital of the Argentine part of Tierra del 
Fuego, houses a penal settlement, and is the 
naval base from which the Argentine Navy 
makes it clear to the Chileans, not far away, 
that this is indeed sovereign Argentine ter- 


ritory, and from which she dispatches her 
units south to the Falkland Islands Depend- 
encies every now and again to tell the British 
that these places are laid claim to also by 
Argentina. 

Ushuaia’s climate must be one of the least 
attractive in the world, and its location is 
extremely forbidding. In consequence, one 
finds, just as in southern Patagonia, very few 
Argentines there who are not obliged to be 
there, either by virtue of government service 
or of past delinquencies. The free men of the 
place are mostly the much hardier southern 
Chileans from the island of Chiloe, or some of 
the Yugoslavs, who, for some curious reason, 
have long been a feature of the sparse populace 
of the far south of both Argentine and Chile, 
particularly on the huge sheep estancias, 
where their capacity for hard work has become 
appreciated. 

A fourth element in Ushuaia is Italian. 
After the late war a settlement scheme was 
launched, and a large number of families 
brought in, and at one end of the town is a 
cluster of modern hutments made for them. 
But they found the place so unattractive, and 
the chances of making a living so small, that 
they have been leaving, as fast as they can get 
away, ever since. And this is not easy, for the 
only way out of Ushuaia available for ordinary 
people is by air, and the passage-money has 
to be earned. 

A few trappers, who earn their livelihood in 
the fiords to the south hunting sea-otters for 
their pelts, occasionally come in to Ushuaia, 
but most of them regard Chilean Punta 
Arenas, known also as Magallanes, on the 
other side of the Strait of Magellan, to the 
northwest, as their contact with the world 
outside. The recent establishment of a shell- 
fish cannery in the Beagle Channel to the east 
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of Ushuaia has of late produced a small 
trickle of traffic through this truly outlandish 
place. 

Argentina’s part of Tierra del Fuego, for 
the huge island is divided, roughly into two 
equal halves, between Argentina and Chile, is 
governed by the local naval commander, and 
it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that, in 
recent years, more work has been put into 
constructing comfortable homes for this 
officer, his staff and their families, than into 
any other project in the territory. 


E are taken in hand by a hearty red- 

faced Serb, named Karnincich, who 
has been a resident of Ushuaia for the last 
thirty years. Karnincich is the local agent 
of my companion, a sheep-farmer from the 
island’s northeast coast, and he tells us all the 
local gossip, which is mighty little, but which 
includes the news that the government is 
shortly to construct a radio-station at Ushuaia. 
The reasons for this are largely political, for 
although the Navy doubtless needs an efficient 
meteorological service, the government also 
wants to assert Argentina’s existence in the 
local ether, at present largely dominated by 
Chile’s Punta Arenas, an Uruguayan short- 
wave station in Montevideo, and by our own 
B.B.C., which comes in very strongly both in 
Spanish and in English. 

After dinner we visit the Chief of Police. 
The climate here makes everybody hospitable, 
informal and friendly—even the Argentine 
police, who are usually not noted for these 
traits—and we chat and drink cognac until 
a late hour. Darkness comes, seemingly 
reluctantly, around 11 p.m. 

There is little to see in Ushuaia except the 
scenery, which is at once awe-inspiring and 
ethereally beautiful, particularly at sunset, 
when the snowy western slopes of the Chilean 
islands across the Channel, if visible, are 
bathed in pink. The straggling main street 
consists of little wooden houses, with a cinema 
showing antediluvian films, a few bars for the 
bored sailors, and a shop displaying photo- 
graphs of the local scenery, though for whose 
benefit one cannot imagine. A little way to 
the east is a graceful peak, Monte Olivia, at 
the base of which a mountain-torrent of the 
same name debouches into the Beagle Channel. 
The gorge through which this tumbles is of 
wild beauty, and both its plants and its birds 
are of interest to the naturalist. It is one of 
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the last retreats of the torrent duck, the 
extreme rarity of which is, unfortunately, not 
locally respected, for those in the region who 
have both leisure and a gun are in the habit 
of visiting this gorge to shoot these birds. 

For at least nine months of the year Ushuaia 
and the strip of land between the mountains 
and the Channel are cut off from the northern 
part of Tierra del Fuego by land, and even 
during the remaining three months the route 
over the mountains is hazardous. Normally, 
only naval vessels call, so the aeroplane is 
all-important. We are 1425 miles south of 
Buenos Aires, and in the summer months, 
weather permitting, the journey, with about 
seven or eight intermediate stops in that huge 
void which is Patagonia, takes about thirteen 
hours, and is accomplished in the day. 


name Ushuaia is Yaghan, and means 
‘inner harbour to the westward.’ The 
Yaghans were the very primitive Canoe 
Indians, of whom only a handful still survive. 
In 1871 the English missionary Thomas 
Bridges established his first mission to these 
people here, after several earlier attempts had 
proved fatal, the missionaries either being 
massacred or dying of exposure. The magnifi- 
cent, idealistic record of the Bridges family 
in Tierra del Fuego is described by Thomas 
Bridges’s son, the late E. Lucas Bridges, in 
his engrossing book Uttermost Part of the 
Earth published in 1948. In this in every way 
remarkable book is to be found more reliable 
information, from very personal experience, 
about the Yaghans, and their neighbours the 
Ona, or Foot Indians, than in any other work 
from any source. The Bridges family still 
farms an estancia on the north coast of the 
island, and they own a second, the most 
southerly and isolated on the whole of Tierra 
del Fuego, at Harberton, on the Beagle 
Channel, 40 miles east of Ushuaia. 

The Argentine government established 
itself at Ushuaia in 1885, thereby formally 
taking over the sovereignty of the Argentine 
half of the island. 

Ushuaia’s latitude is 55° south, which means 
that it is about as far from the equator as 
Dumfries in Scotland or Kovno in Lithuania. 
Nevertheless, its climate is more rigorous 
than that of Hammerfest, in northern Norway, 
which, apart from a few Eskimo settlements 
in Greenland, is reputedly the northernmost 
permanent human settlement in the world, 





about 71° from the equator. This difference 
is largely due to the permanent ice-cold 
Antarctic current which sweeps up to Tierra 
del Fuego from the neighbourhood of the 
South Pole. This, and the cold winds that 
scour what has been aptly called ‘the land of 
geese and wind,’ jointly make any form of 
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agriculture or horticulture a discouraging 
proceeding even with the use of high wind- 
breaks. Until now the only profitable activity 
carried on on any scale on Tierra del Fuego 
has been sheep-rearing, and hardy breeds, 
such as the Romney Marsh and Corriedale, 
flourish there exceedingly. 


The Power of a Yogi 


W. TURNER 


N both sides of the Atlantic there is an 

awakened interest in the Hindu cult of 
Yoga, but the average man thinks in terms of 
the rope-trick or of naked devotees standing 
on their heads or of walking on fire. This is a 
misleading picture; yet many who have spent 
all their service in India have never come into 
contact with a genuine Yogi. The advanced 
practitioners are not those dabblers who run 
schools for profit in the cities, but are rather to 
be sought for in lonely jungles or icy Hima- 
layan caves. There, with a single chela or 
disciple to attend to the simplest wants, they 
pass the time in meditation or ecstatic trance, 
exposing naked bodies to snow and icy blasts, 
and eating a little of the simplest food at 
infrequent intervals. There is a growing 
volume of evidence that the devotees of this 
ascetic cult have entered fields of psychic 
research and developed powers quite unknown 
to Western science. 

The Hindu mystic does not offer his religion 
on faith or hearsay. Has one single man in 
the past attained to prophetic vision and the 
performance of miracles? Then by the 
performance of Yoga, this intense system of 
bodily and mental discipline, others can 
acquire the same powers. Indeed, their 
greatest figures, men like Swami Vivekananda 
and Sri Aurobindo Ghose, attached little 
weight to the acquirement of paranormal 
powers, believing them to be but irifling 


flowers by the wayside of Yoga; but the 
miraculous doings of Swami Trailanga of 
Benares and of Lahiri Mahasaya of that same 
city have been attested by thousands of reput- 
able witnesses. Walking on water, astral 
travel, healing of disease, and prolonging the 
span of life indefinitely have been well within 
their province. 


E Swami Ishwara travelled widely, and 

was sometimes known by other names. 
I encountered him first in the Bison Hill 
district of Hyderabad, near the river Goda- 
vari, a jungle area left to the tribe known as 
the Reddis, who were in the year 1933 still 
hunting the forest game with bows and arrows 
and had not learned to cultivate the soil, 
though now they are taking to village life. 
With the late Hamid Yar Jung, then Director- 
General of Forestry for Hyderabad, I visited 
the holy man on Christmas day. We found 
him entirely naked, lying immersed in the ice- 
cold waters of a small stream that welled up 
from underground. He was tall, of powerful 
physique, and well-nourished in appearance. 
The Reddis, as well as the Telegu-speaking 
workers of the forestry camp there, regarded 
him with the utmost veneration and esteemed 
it a priceless privilege to be allowed to touch 
his feet. They asserted that he never ate and 
had no need for food; but in conversation he 
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mildly corrected this and said that he did, at 
infrequent intervals, take curdled milk and 
fruit. Incidentally he was a graduate of an 
Indian university, spoke quite good English, 
and quoted Wordsworth in the course of our 
inquiries into his reasons for his solitary abode 
in the forest. He had carried out the Yogic 
injunction to own no property to a degree 
startling to a Western visitor, for he refused 
to wear even the scanty waist-cloth which the 
Reddis had, and went about in complete 
nudity, a digambara or ‘sky-clad one,’ as such 
zealots are designated. The people of south 
India credited him with amazing powers of 
healing and also with great influence over 
birds and beasts, with which he seemed to be 
on terms of complete accord. 

Three days after our first meeting we had 
a remarkable demonstration of Ishwara’s 
powers over the animal world. After an un- 
successful beat for game we were returning to 
camp, not consoled by the knowledge that our 
failure was because a pack of the dreaded wild- 
dogs were hunting in the vicinity. A wood- 
cutter rushed up to us with the information 
that the red dogs had been hunting a pair of 
sambur, that noble, three-pointed deer of the 
Indian jungle, and that the hunted animals had 
taken refuge on a small island in a lake close 
at hand. We broke into a run and arrived in 
a few minutes on the scene of a remarkable 
jungle drama. The sambur were three in 
number, a fine stag with a good spread of 
horn, his doe, and a fawn about as big as a 
donkey. They had evidently arrived in a state 
of exhaustion after a long chase, for the wild- 
dog hunts his quarry most methodically, 
making up for his lesser speed by carefully 
placed relays of fresh dogs. The deer had now 
chosen this small spit of sand, a low hump of 
an island some twenty yards from the shore, 
to turn at bay. The dogs were eleven in 
number, as big as an ordinary retriever, of a 
uniform foxy or rufous colour, and had long 
bushy tails. As we arrived, we saw one and 
then a second dog tossed back into the waters 
of the lake by the horns of the gallant stag. 
The doe, however, was in a desperate plight 
with three or four assailants on her flanks, and 
was at last pulled down. 

We were raising our rifles to take a hind in 
this unequal encounter when there was a 
most unexpected diversion. The tall form of 
the naked Yogi appeared from among the 
trees to our right, and he stood for an instant 
surveying the scene. Then he uttered a strange 
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vibrant cry which had the effect of im- 
mediately checking the contestants, for the 
dogs crouched down, and the deer stood 
motionless. Ishwara waded across the inter- 
vening water, which was about waist-deep, 
and stepped on to the sandbank. In breath- 
less silence we watched, and could hear him 
uttering low crooning sounds to the 
assembled animals. The formidable red dogs 
crouched like whipped spaniels. Presently the 
leader of the pack, a big fellow of lighter 
colour than the rest, made the first move, and 
the dogs took to the water in a body, eleven 
heads each leaving its wake until they 
emerged on the shore close by us. There was 
a great shaking of water from the loose bushy 
hides, and then the animals set off behind the 
leader and the trees soon swallowed them up. 

The stag stood with heaving flanks and 
allowed the Yogi to calm it with a few gentle 
strokes. He turned to the prostrate doe and 
commenced to stroke her neck and sides, 
uttering his low crooning note all the while, 
and soon she staggered to her feet. Then the 
tall naked figure bent over the fawn, but there 
he soon ceased his ministrations and stood up. 
His very pose told us that he could not revive 
it, and that the young creature would gambol 
no more in the forest glades. He gentled the 
two survivors for a little longer, and then we 
saw the strange sight of the man and the 
animals entering the water together, the Yogi 
in the centre. They reached the shore, where 
we were standing enthralled at the spectacle, 
and we saw the marks of cruel bites on the 
sides of the doe. Without looking at us, the 
strangely assorted trio set off at a quiet pace 
into the concealment of the jungle. It was 
later in the evening that we reflected how 
anxious we had been to secure a specimen of 
the wild-dog, but after the Yogi arrived on the 
scene we had not for one instant thought of 
shooting. 


are amazing incident with this 
strange man as the central figure was 
related by a Christian missionary, a sub- 
inspector of police, and an officer of the 
Madras Educational Service. The Swami, as 
the people of the district called him, was living 
in a small ruined temple outside a village not 
far from Polavaram. Some excavation of 
archzological interest was going on, and a 
labour overseer with his wife, a lady rather 
running to adipose tissue and undue use of 








cosmetics, was on the spot. They were dis- 
placed persons from Central Europe who had 
come to India, where the husband had secured 
a minor post in government service. We may 
call him Mr Sachs, though that is not his 
name, and the two are no longer in India. 
One morning the people of the village 
noticed that a large monkey was sitting alone 
on a low branch of a great pipul-tree which 
stood at the turning of the narrow village 
Street. It was the usual long-tailed grey 
langur, which is found in all the jungles of 
south India, but was evidently sick and 
detached from the langur tribe. The ape 
refused offers of food, and the village people, 
who know such things, said that it would die 
soon. On the second day of its residence in 
the tree the naked Swami came into the village 
and at once went to the sick monkey. It 
responded by coming down to him on the 
road, and he sat over it and persuaded the 
animal to eat some green herbs which he 
produced. He had a great repute as a medical 
herbalist, and even those who deny some 
claims of the yogins yet admit that they have 
a wonderful knowledge of the healing proper- 
ties of plants. A crowd of curious villagers 
gathered around to watch the scene, for the 
Swami was always a figure of interest to them. 
Suddenly they were startled by the sharp hoot 
of a motor-horn. It was the Central European 
overseer, Mr Sachs, who had a temporary 
works-office on the outskirts of the village and 
was just arriving in his small Ford car with his 
wife beside him. The villagers made way at 
once, but the Yogi appeared unconscious of 
the interruption and continued to devote him- 
self to the sick langur. There was no room to 
pass, so Mr Sachs stepped impatiently from 
his car, a small bamboo cane in his hand. He 
tapped Ishwara smartly on the shoulder. 
Quietly the Yogi rose to his feet and turned 
to face the car and its owner. Then for the 
first time did it become apparent to the im- 
patient motorist and his spouse that the man 
who confronted them was entirely naked! At 
this crowning offence to his Western ideas of 
propriety the overseer raised his cane and cut 
the Yogi sharply across the naked body. 
There was a gasp of horror from the 
assembled villagers, and it was possible that 
this act of sacrilege might have brought 
immediate violence down upon the overseer 
and his wife. The Yogi, however, showed not 
the slightest trace of emotion. With a quiet 
gesture of his hand, he stilled the excited 
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villagers and spoke a few words to them. 
Then he quietly raised the sick monkey and 
assisted it back to its branch on the pipul-tree, 
and, without another word, set off with long 
effortless strides to his home in the ruined 
temple. In his words which silenced the 
village people, he had told them to keep aloof 
and do nothing to annoy his assailant, adding 
in conclusion: ‘This man will be amply 
punished before twenty-four hours have 
passed, and you will all see it happen.’ 


N the following morning one might have 
seen very many of the villagers assembled 
in some convenient spot or other at one end 
of the single long street. It was an intensely 
hot day, though in the winter season, and 
every patch of shade held two or three 
squatting and pan-chewing men. A _ sub- 
inspector of police had come on some chance 
duty, and also an inspector of schools making 
his annual visit to the small Telegu-teaching 
school which served the village. The mono- 
tonous, massed chanting of the children came 
clearly from the mud-and-thatch building 
beside the pipul-tree, dignified by the name of 
school. The police-inspector and the educa- 
tionist alike agreed that there was a brooding 
silence about the whole village, and Mrs Mary 
Das of the Wesleyan Mission also gave this 
account of her impressions, with the explana- 
tion that it arose from the intensity with which 
some hundreds of simple and untutored people 
were awaiting to see fire fall from heaven or 
the god Shiva come down in person. They 
noted that the langur seemed to have 
completely recovered, so active was it in its 
movements on the pipul-tree. 

At about ten o’clock the overseer arrived 
as usual, his wife again beside him, and 
proceeded to park his car under a matting 
shelter outside his office. The lady stepped 
out, a bright-red parasol held over her head 
and a small basket on her arm. The police- 
inspector, who had heard all about the 
happenings of the previous day, tried to 
dissuade her from walking alone down the 
village street, but was told rather haughtily 
that she was well able to look after herself and 
was only going to buy some eggs from a 
villager who had a special strain of fowls. 
She had the village street to herself till she 
was lost to sight at the turning some three 
hundred yards away. 

The minutes passed away. The lady had 
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been gone almost a quarter of an hour, and 
the most observant were remarking that the 
Yogi’s period of twenty-four hours had 
almost elapsed. The inspector of schools told 
me that he had the same pricking of his nerves 
which usually presaged the approach of a 
thunderstorm, but there was no thunder in 
the air. Then there came from the further 
end of the street a babel of sound, a shouting 
of children and shrill-voiced women. A 
scurrying group came in sight round the 
turning, children in front rushing to and fro, 
so that it was difficult to see what was the 
cause of their merriment. But the gaudy 
parasol in the midst showed that Mrs Overseer 
was the object of their escort—and there she 
was, parasol still held daintily over her head, 
her empty basket still on her arm, but as naked 
as on the day when she was born! A youthful 
figure and slim lines may carry off nudity with 
success, but the over-ample curves and sagging 
tissues of early middle-age are better clothed 
and corseted. She moved along with a 
mincing step, but with a dreamy and un- 


comprehending look in her eyes like a half- 
awakened sleeper. Like the Swami, the lady 
was digambara, ‘sky-clad.’ 

As the crowd came near, Sachs came out, 
attracted by the commotion; and his jaw 
dropped visibly at the sight that met his gaze. 
He rushed to his wife’s side and hustled her 
into his godown to hide their humiliation. 
Then a sound was heard of much laughter, 
very uncommon in an Indian village, where 
there is usually more cause for weeping than 
for laughing. The Yogi’s revenge had fitted 
the offence with an appropriateness that 
could not have been bettered. 

I asked the inspector of schools, an intelli- 
gent and broadminded man, what explanation 
he thought might fit such an unusual event. He 
admitted frankly that he could not explain it, 
except to assure me that prolonged yogic 
practice undoubtedly leads to unusual powers 
in the devotees, which powers may be used to 
gain the confidence of a wild animal or to 
compel an unruly human being to strange 
conduct. I am sure that he is right. 


Our Friend 


Living in our kitchen 

We ’ve got a little gnome, 
As chirpy as a cricket, 
And very much at home. 
He boils our kettles for us, 
And cooks our daily meat, 
And only asks in payment 
As much as he can eat. 


So, early in the morning, 

We bring him wood and coal, 
For that is what he lives on, 
And that he swallows whole! 
And then we wait and watch him 
Until his face is red, 

A sign he’s feeling able 

To work for us instead. 


If ever he’s neglected, 

He soon looks very black; 

We poke his ribs to cheer him, 
He only glowers back. 

But when he’s fed and cared for, 
He'll work and never tire 

To show he’s grateful to us, 

Our cosy kitchen fire. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING, 





The New House on Old 


Brass Foreland 





A. M. KAY 


E road from Glenshelister village down 

the wooded lochside towards the open sea 
winds past a succession of charming little land- 
locked bays, the most distant of which opens 
just short of where the farm-track leading to 
Blarbuie turns aside into the landward hills, 
and on an afternoon of placid sunshine I set 
out to walk once more along that favourite 
way. I’d heard that, since my last visit, a new 
house had been built on an old site beside that 
ultimate inlet, and I was curious to see it and 
to mark any changes its building had wrought 
in the surrounding scenes. And when I 
reached a rise in the roadway commanding 
a view across the bay I halted to admire a fine 
modern residence, well set in a garden space 
widened by recent clearance of sedge and 
brushwood from the braeface inland from the 
rough rocky spit which shapes a natural break- 
water about the little bight. 

When I was very young the ruins of an old 
but-and-ben, overgrown by nettles, brambles, 
and bracken, lay on what had now become 
part of the new garden; and I remembered, 
when a little older, helping other bairns to 
hinder Gregor Macgregor, the Glenshelister 
mason, and his handy-man Irish Dan at their 


job of building a slated cottage there, partly 
with stones from the ruin. These worthies 
spoke of the scene of their leisurely labours as 
Old Brass Foreland and of the bay as Old 
Brass Cove; but when their work was finished 
the cottage and some fields near by became 
known as New Foreland Croft and retained 
that name until, long after my schooldays 
were over, croft and cot fell out of use and 
habitation and rank verdure again crept over 
the dwelling’s tumbledown remains. 
Standing there in the sunshine, I strove in- 
effectually to recall what I had heard, ap- 
parently without much heed, of the one-time 
occupiers of the but-and-ben and the cottage, 
and of how the headland and bay had come 
by their names. Then, dismissing the past 
from my mind, I returned to the present to 
concentrate on the new house, enviably sited 
there on the Foreland with a splendid outlook 
seaward over the islands to a far horizon of 
dim, pale-blue peaks. Its handsome but un- 
pretentious appearance did not clash with its 
setting, although its glistening white-harled 
walls, low, almost flat, roof of grey-green tiles, 
spacious loggia and scarlet-hued front door- 
way seemed to give it a somewhat foreign 
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aspect. However, out in the bay a handsome 
cabin-cruiser, flying the Union Jack, rode at 
anchor, a varnished dinghy lay beached on the 
shingle, and, with these essential ingredients, 
the scene presented a satisfying picture of a 
typical dwelling beside a Highland seashore. 

The day was ideal for idling to speculate on 
other folks’ affairs and for the enjoyment of 
retrospect in tranquillity, so, finding a seat on a 
grassy bank beneath the wayside trees, 1 began 
piecing together scraps of local gossip about 
the antecedents and reputed affluence of the 
occupiers of the new house and dredging my 
memory for half-forgotten hearsay about their 
predecessors, the indwellers of the but-and- 
ben and the cottage. But these diversions were 
soon interrupted by sounds of a car approach- 
ing from the direction of the village and 
stopping out of sight beyond the bend of road, 
and, on rising to look, I was delighted to be- 
hold my valued friend and distant relative, 
Mrs Gillies the housekeeper at Glenshelister 
Castle, walking towards me at a canny pace. 
Nobody is better versed than she is in local 
history and tradition and in what she herself 
calls ‘a’ the clash o” the countryside,” and her 
appearance at that moment was for me wel- 
come as a veritable descent of a goddess from 
the machine. 

I went forward to meet her, but, rather to 
my dismay, she greeted me with aloof dignity, 
favoured me with a prim curtsy, fumbled in 
the handsome handbag slung over her arm 
and said: ‘I must find one of the visiting- 
cards I always carry in my reticule to introduce 
me to gentry-folk chance-met on my travels.’ 
Then, with her characteristic beaming smile 
she shook her head and went on: ‘Tuts, like 
a silly tawpie, I’ve gone and left the cardcase 
in my other bag, the silver-mounted one, so 
I'll just have to say, in the Gaelic, ““ Mercy me! 
Is it you, and are you still alive?” It’s that 
long since I saw you, or heard a cheep from 
or of you, I’m quite taken aback. But you 
can’t be more pleased to see me than I am to 
see you; and you can put your hat back on 
now that the formalities are over and you and 
me so luckily met for a nice friendly crack. 

‘I’m in my Sunday-go-to-meeting best 
because I’m going calling at that grand new 
house yonder; and J wasn’t fishing for com- 
pliments, but thank you all the same for your 
civil notice of my braw turnout. You’re far 
too kind to drop any nasty hints about 
mutton dressed as lamb, and I’m flattered to 
hear I look what the young ones nowadays 
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call “smashing.” I’m much too early for my 
call. Alasdair, the laird’s chaffeur, hurled me 
to the corner in the Castle car at a speed fit to 
turn my white hair back to its original red! 
He’s not coming back to pick me up at the 
same place until shortly before six, so we’ve 
lots of time for a blether—one-sided as usual 
very likely—unless you’re in a hurry to walk 
on over the hill to Blarbuie, you that looks so 
young and agile, for your age! 

‘I'll take your word for it that there’s no 
ants in this hillock where you've so gallantly 
spread your coat for me. No, it'll not spoil 
what you mistakenly call my frock. You can 
tell your kind wife, bless her heart, when you 
get home that the old body was wearing a 
smart new costume and genteel patent-leather 
shoes. You needn't bother describing my hat. 
Just say it was the pinky straw, and she'll 
know, for it was her helped me choose it last 
time we forgathered in the city; and you can 
add that I’m still able to creak and crawl 
about, astonishingly spry for my time of life. 
You must come over to the Castle later this 
week, or Ill sort you; so we needn’t waste 
time now on news and gossip. Besides, I 
want to tell you about that new house and the 
folk that own it, and something of those who 
lived before them on the Foreland many’s the 
long year ago. 


“WZ OU may well be black ashamed to admit 

you don’t know how that headland and 
this nice wee bay came by their names. Asa 
boy you must have heard about the worthy 
original occupier of the but-and-ben, though 
he was dead and gone, and his cot in ruins, 
years before your time or mine. But I forget 
that, to your shame, you never had enough 
Gaelic to understand and follow tales told at 
their best in your mother-tongue, so I'd better 
start with John McVicar, who’s at the begin- 
ning and in the background of the story as I 
heard it, or at least the earlier parts, from my 
own grannie when I was wee in Blarbuie. He 
was Glenshelister-born and one of the sort of 
heroes you're so keen on, an old soldier, and 
a very old one at that, for he went through the 
Peninsular War, fought in more battles than 
he had fingers and toes, and didn’t end his 
warfare until after Waterloo. As a lad he 
went away to Glasgow and there ‘listed in a 
regiment you ‘ll have heard of as “the Glasgow 
Keelies.” Don’t interrupt me to air your 
knowledge with talk about the Highland Light 
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Infantry. I’m sure I don’t care a docken 
whether they were light or dark, or whether 
they wore breeks or kilts. However, if it’ll 
keep you quiet, I do remember my grannie 
saying John’s regiment was in a light division, 
though he finished his soldiering in another, 
and different, corps. 

“When the Peninsular War was over, and 
that rascal Napoleon packed off to Elba, home 
came my hero, sadly altered by hardships and 
wounds, wanting an eye and wearing a patch 
over its place. My grannie didn’t see him 
then, for she wasn’t born, but by the descrip- 
tions she heard, and by what she saw of him 
in his later years, the poor fellow was gey 
fierce and fearsome-like. He brought with 
him a wife, a wee black-a-vised but bonnie 
Spaniard he’d met and married when he was 
stationed in the town she belonged to. Her 
name was Dolores, as you can see for your- 
self if the nettles and grass haven't quite 
covered the slab of good Easdale slate that 
serves as headstone for her and John in the old 
Blarbuie burying-ground. It would be a nice 
walk for you to go there to-morrow, if you 
aren’t past hill-climbing, to examine that stone 
and check the dates of their births and deaths; 
and if the town she came from is mentioned, 
maybe that’ll quench your thirst for details 
which I’m neither able nor anxious to satisfy. 

‘Our laird of that time, who had com- 
manded John’s regiment in the Peninsula, 
gladly set the pair up in what was then a new 
but-and-ben with a croft, on the Foreland, 
and gave John work about the estate so that 
he could settle down in peace and some com- 
fort. But, as we know to our sorrow, wars 
follow wars, and it was so, and worse, in 
these former times. Everybody hoped that 
Napoleon was securely jailed and done for, 
but, as you mind, he won free out of Elba and 
started his capers all over again. An army 
had to be raised in a handful of hurries to give 
him his kail through the reek and put plenty 
of nails in his coffin; and, just as if they hadn’t 
already had their fill of blood and battles, the 
laird and John went off, like lads bound for a 
shinty game, to take up sword and musket 
against Boney the bogey-man. Soon news 
came that they were in Belgium, the laird with 
his old regiment and John with another one 
which, before you interrupt me to ask, I'll tell 
you was kilted and plaided and had in its 
ranks plenty of good lads from this shire of 
Argyll. 

‘Well, as you know, this fresh war ended at 


Waterloo, where the laird met his end, 
blessings with him. John wasn’t there, for 
he’d been wounded beforehand in another 
fight at a place called Quatre Bras; and, late 
in the backend of the year, he came hirpling 
home, sorely hurt and past soldiering for the 
rest of his days. The new laird, a very fine 
gentleman who’d served in the Royal Navy 
and was known as “the Admiral,” though 
he’d only been a Captain, befriended the 
broken soldier, let him sit rent-free in the but- 
and-ben, and found him canny jobs, so that 
he could earn bread for himself and Dolores. 
But wounds and warfare had aged her man 
beyond his actual years and had set a whole 
byke of bees buzzing in his bonnet; and it 
was one of these drolleries of the mind that 
earned him the byname from which came the 
names of the headland and this wee bay we’re 
looking at now. 

‘Whenever Waterloo was mentioned * in 
John’s hearing, he’d go red in the face, birse 
up and start declaring, with oaths in many 
languages, that Quatre Bras had been a far 
more important, and far bloodier, battle than 
Waterloo, which, without it, could never have 
been fought. And, anyhow, the English 
would have lost Waterloo itself except for the 
Gordons, the Scots Greys, and a wheen other 
Scottish regiments standing up to the French, 
and charging as they did to chase Boney and 
his Guards clean off the field. That quirk 
and these declarations quickly lost John his 
given name for the byname of “Old Katter- 
brass,” later shortened to “Brass,” and soon 
his croft cot and this wee bay became known 
as Brass Foreland and Cove. I daresay he 
and Dolores kept to the older, Gaelic, names 
for these, for between themselves they spoke 
a queer mixture of Gaelic and Spanish. John 
used to say he’d had to teach Dolores his 
language so as to court her and pop the 
question decently. She made out that it was 
the other way round, with her teaching him 
Spanish so that they could be friends forby 
man and wife; and there’s a moral in that 
notion of hers that I could point out, and dis- 
course on, to you if I had the time! 

@ ‘Oh yes, they had a family. Their first was 
a wee girl, born in Spain and named Dolores 
after her mother; but they lost her when she 
was a toddling tot, and mention of her was 
enough to stir one of the fiercest of the bees in 
her father’s bonnet. He was convinced that 
the French had killed the bairn when she 
strayed near their lines and was never again 
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seen or heard of; so he had the bee of bitter 
hatred against everything French and let it 
buzz till he was neither to hold nor to bind. 
The mother, poor body, would sit cold-still, 
greeting silently, and my grannie’s informants 
never had the heart to ask for her version of 
that sore sorrow. And then they had a son, 
born when John was away in Belgium, and 
Dolores had him baptised Manuel John in the 
kirk here before his father could get home to 
object, and to insist, as he often did afterwards, 
that plain John would have been a far fitter 
name for a real McVicar. He needn’t have 
fashed himself anyway, for the wee fellow 
wasn’t in his first kilt when he was “ Young 
Brass” to all in Glenshelister, and as a grown 
man he was known only as “Manny-the- 
Spaniard.” 


. HEN in due time, Dolores and Katter- 

brass passed away and were happed 
under the grass in Blarbuie, Manny heired the 
cot and croft on} the Foreland. He had 
married a fine strong wife—one of the Dun- 
vulig Macfarlanes—and the pair of them 
brought up a good family there; and it was 
only when they’d got past hard work, and the 
but-and-ben long past repair, that they gave 


up and went into a wee house in the village. 
They both survived to nearly ninety, and I 
have mind of Manny pottering about the place 
when I was a girl at school. You remember 
him, too, do you? Oh, I must get a bit pencil 
and work out your age to see how little short 


it is of my own! And of course you'll re- 
member his youngest son, Captain Duncan 
McVicar, coming here to see about building 
New Foreland Cottage against the time of his 
retiring from seafaring to settle down on the 
old home plot. He was a real fine gentleman, 
and a splendid mariner, as I ought to know, 
seeing my own dear man, Captain John 
Gillies, served under him as an apprentice in 
sail and was never done singing his praises. 
‘In one matter Duncan had followed his 
grandfather’s example by marrying a foreign 
lady, a Frenchwoman he’d met when trading 
out of Bordeaux in a tramp steamer; and a 
clever, capable body she was, and real cheery 
forby. Her husband at least would know of 
the bitter spite old Katterbrass had against the 
French, but I feel sure even he would have taken 
to Mrs Duncan, and would perhaps have for- 
given her nation for her sake. However, they 
weren't long in the cottage before some of the 
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old wives, of both sexes, hereabouts began 
muttering in their mutches and beards about 
rumours of apparitions of an angry spook 
rampaging by night on the Foreland, carrying 
on and cursing in various languages. Just 
before daylight this ghost would sneeze three 
times and vanish; and that satisfied the 
spaewives that it was the spirit of Katterbrass, 
who, when in the flesh, was a notorious snuff- 
taker! 

‘As it turned out, the Captain and his wife 
had little success at the crofting and poor luck 
in the cottage. Duncan wasn’t the first retired 
seafarer to find that a knowledge of navigation 
is no great help in raising potatoes or tending 
cattle-beasts; and I wouldn’t wonder if Gregor 
Macgregor and Irish Dan had between them 
botched the job of housebuilding. Besides, 
the couple weren’t in their first youth when 
Duncan swallowed the anchor, and they 
couldn’t help hankering after their children, 
grown up and mostly settled in or near 
London. So, after a few winters on the Fore- 
land, they gave up and went away to live in 
the south, where they could gather their bairns 
about them now and then, and get a chance to 
nurse a cleckin of grandchildren. Naturally, 
their leaving convinced the peepers and 
mutterers that the ghost of Katterbrass had 
chased them away; and when the cottage 
started to tumble down among the bracken 
and brambles, as you know it did very rapidly, 
he got the credit, or the blame, for its downfall 
and decay. A lot of silly superstition, says 
you, and I’m with you there; but though I 
am, I hope, a God-fearing woman, I'll not go 
the length of denying the existence of spirits, 
for I know what I know about strange visita- 
tions. Still, I mustn’t go off on that tack now, 
not even to amuse or shock you, for it’s 
nearly time for my own visitation at the new 
house yonder, which is concerned in the 
ending of my story. 


*“(‘APTAIN DUNCAN and his wife and 

myself were close friends, and I was real 
sorry when they went away; and I greatly 
value the keepsake he gave me at parting, with 
many kind words in the Gaelic he spoke so 
fluently. They’re both gone now, blessings 
with them, and if either of them should return 
to haunt the Foreland I’ll warrant it would be 
to bless and not to curse, for the decent man 
who lives there now is one of their sons, a 
direct descendant of Old Katterbrass, and 
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named after him, John McVicar! I suspect 
that makes you fancy this yarn, like some 
others I’ve told you, needs a pinch of snuff, 
and, if I’m right, I can supply one. Here in 
my handbag I have the snuff-mull Captain 
Duncan gave me as a parting token, and I’ve 
taken the trouble to go over to Inverlochan 
and get it filled. As you see, it’s a wee horn 
with a silver-mounted lid, and it’s one of the 
very few things its original owner, Old Katter- 
brass, left to his descendants, except memories 
of himself. 

“You know it’s unlucky for a first visitor to 
a new house to arrive empty-handed, so I’m 
taking the mull! to the McVicars, who have a 
far better right to it than I have. I don’t want 
to start you on a bad habit. You've your fair 
share of them already, as you and I, and your 
long-suffering wife, well know. But perhaps 
I’d better give you a pinch from the mull 
before going on to tell you that, like his grand- 
father and his father, John has a foreign wife! 
I’m glad you’ve only sneezed twice, for you 
mustn’t vanish just yet! Yes, he married a 


Spanish girl when he was in Barcelona re- 
presenting the London firm of which he has 
since become head, rich enough to let others 
run the business and practically retire to build 
and occupy that house on his forebears’ plot. 


I’ve got to know him and his wife and 
daughter through my former friendship with 
his parents, and by meeting them at the kirk 
and at our local sociabilities during the winter, 
and they seem to have taken to me, done old 
body though I am, particularly John, who 
shares my keen fondness for the Gaelic. Even 
in Spain, he tells me, he used to travel many a 
mile to meet in with any fellow-exiles that had 
the language; and as, more’s the pity, I’m one 
of the few here in Glenshelister nowadays able 
to speak, and read, and write it, he and I make 
a clannish pair whenever we get together. 
‘No, the Spanish wife’s name isn’t Dolores, 
and he hasn’t taught her the Gaelic either, so 
you'll not need, or get, another pinch of snuff. 
He calls her Judy, which, for all I know, may 
be short for a Spanish name; and she has no 
great interest in any language but her own, 
and English, of course. But the daughter, 
Jean, a real nice lassie in her late teens, is 
taking after her father and trying to learn at 
least to speak in the tongue of her Highland 
ancestors. Indeed, they’ve invited me to 
come regularly and give her practice in con- 
versation, and we'll likely arrange about that 
to-day. Pity you’re not to be here long 


enough to join the class! It would please me 
better to try and teach you Gaelic—well, to 
add to the little you have now—than to let 
you be learning bad habits like snuff-taking 
from me. Oh yes, John knows some of the 
early history of his forebears, particularly bits 
about the old Peninsular soldier his great- 
grandfather; but I’ve been going over in my 
mind the complete tale, so far as I know it 
by hearsay, so that I can recite it to him this 
afternoon, in the Gaelic, of course. 

*Maybe in telling it to you I’ve been trying 
it on the dog! Well, you’ve been a good dog, 
and quieter and more patient than usual. 
You'll maybe get a pat on the head for that 
before I leave you, but first I must try some- 
thing else on you. The McVicars are seeking 
a suitable name for their new house and have 
a short leet of Gaelic, Spanish, and English 
ones; but I fancy Quatre Bras, as a compli- 
ment, or a sop if you like, to the old warrior 
after whom the Foreland and the Cove have 
so long been named. Do you agree? I 
thought you would, for, looking at you side- 
ways, I’ve been noticing a strong likeness 
between you and your great-uncle Erchie, who 
was namely in his day in Blarbuie for wisdom 
and good advice, chiefly because he never said 
very much and seldom disagreed with any 
that sought counsel from him. Yes, Quatre 
Bras on the gate, and a Spanish wife and a girl 
born in Spain in the house, would surely 
soothe the spirit of Katterbrass and let him 
rest in peace at last; and after his descendant 
John has heard what I’ve been telling you I’ll 
not wonder if he gets out paint and brushes 
and puts our chosen name on the gate this 
very day!’ 

Mrs Gillies rose, shook out and smoothed 
down her costume, put on her gloves and ad- 
justed her pinky straw-hat. Then, patting my 
head, she chuckled: ‘You can wag your tail 
now, good dog! I know fine I’ve deaved you 
with my blethers and you’re wearying to get 
back to the village for your tea, hoping, I dare- 
say, that I'll get a sore throat with talking too 
much inbye yonder; but I won't, for I never 
yet hurt my throat or any bit of me telling 
stories in the Gaelic! Be sure and come over 
to the Castle for tea and a crack; and if I 
weary you, then remind me I’ve still got a 
pickle snuff left in the poke from which I 
filled the heirloom mull I’m so glad, and sorry, 
to be going to part with now. After a pinch 
you mustn’t sneeze three times and vanish 
like the old wives’ ghost of Katterbrass, for I 
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hope you’ll keep on haunting the Castle in the 
flesh as long as I’m in it and you able to hirple 
the long way to its door.’ 

Then, turning away with a gay wave of fare- 
well, Mrs Gillies set off to walk briskly along 


the road round the head of the little bay, and 
I stood watching her until she disappeared 
into the new house on the Foreland, whence 
welcoming voices and merry laughter came 
wafting across the sunlit waters. 


Button Knowledge 





LAURENCE WILD 


" seems hardly possible that buttons were 
in use for about four thousand years before 
they were employed as fastenings. Many 
engraved buttons made from bone, glass, 
precious stones, and metals have been found 
by Egyptologists and others interested in 
ancient remains. These finds prove beyond 
doubt that buttons were in constant use some 
2500 years before the Christian era. The 
buttons of those far-off days, however, served 
only for decorating garments, as the loose and 
flowing robes of the ancients were fastened 
with laces and bands. 

When it was realised that buttons could be 
turned to a practical as well as a decorative 
purpose, they caused a complete change in the 
style of clothes, for then men and women 
found that the easy repetition of fastenings, 
by hole and button, enabled them to wear 
closer-fitting garments, with the result that 
flowing robes and loose-fitting tunics gradu- 
ally became back-numbers. In fact, the adop- 
tion of the button as a fastener was one of the 
first steps in the evolution from flowing 
draperies to the more compact apparel of 
modern days. 

It was in the 14th century that buttons 
started to have an influence on the styling of 
clothes in this country. They were used for 
closing the fronts of a close-fitting garment 
known as the cote-hardie—similar to the 
modern housecoat—worn ankle-length by 
women and hip-length by men. The ladies 
often had the fronts buttoned from neck to 
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hem, and the tight-fitting sleeves were buttoned 
from wrist to elbow. But, despite the fact that 
buttons had been made to serve a practical 
purpose, they did not cease to be decorative. 
Indeed, as the years passed and the extrava- 
gant tastes of rich people found expression in 
lavish displays of jewellery, the button tended 
to revert to its original use, as jewellers and 
goldsmiths combined to make it one of the 
most noticeable and expensive items in the 
sartorial scheme. 

For instance, the inventory of Henry 
Fitzroy, the young Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset, who died in 1536, mentions a gown 
of ‘purple velvet and at the same gown xvij 
grete buttons of golde, onn button lakking.’ 
Another inventory of the same period lists 
‘one pair of crimson satin sleeves, four buttons 
of gold being set on each sleeve, and in each 
button nine pearls.’ A portrait by Holbein 
shows the clothes-loving Henry VIII wearing 
a doublet of cloth of gold, buttoned up the 
front with jewelled buttons. No less richly 
bebuttoned were the magnificent clothes worn 
by Queen Elizabeth, who was particularly 
fond of bejewelled gloves, as they drew atten- 
tion to her perfect white hands. This, no 
doubt, accounts for her delight when she 
received from Lady Mary Sidney a pair of 
gloves enriched with twenty-four gold buttons 
each set with a diamond. 

It is recorded that King Louis XIV, who 
had a craze for collecting buttons made from 
gems, spent no less than a million pounds on 








these trinkets during his lifetime. One of his 
most sensational purchases occurred in the 
year 1685, when he paid the equivalent of 
£3600 for two diamond buttons. For seventy- 
five similar buttons he gave the amazing sum 
of £22,000. On another occasion a set of 
waistcoat buttons cost him £400. 


N this country button-making started to 

become a staple trade during the 17th 
century, and laws to protect the trade from 
foreign competition were passed during the 
reign of King Charles II. He decreed that 
imported ‘buttons of brass, steel, copper and 
latten, crystal glass, silk, fine damask work, 
and buttons for handkerchiefs’ should be 
liable to a heavy duty. Later on, during the 
reign of William and Mary, came an Act pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign buttons 
made of hair, because ‘many thousands of 
women and children within the Kingdom did 
depend upon the making of silk, mohair, 
gimp, and thread buttons with the needle.’ 
To disobey this law meant a fine of £100 for 
the importer, and one of £50 for the seller. 

As the button-trade grew, some extraordin- 
ary laws were passed for the benefit of manu- 


facturers of metal buttons. Queen Anne 
decreed that no tailor ‘shall make, sell, set 
on, use, or bind on any clothes any buttons 
or button-holes of cloth on pain of £5 a 


dozen.’ In 1721 a law was passed to prevent 
tailors from legally obtaining payment for 
clothes made with cloth buttons, and if any- 
one cared to inform against a person wearing 
cloth buttons the wearer could be fined 40s. 
a dozen, and the informer was paid half the 
amount of the fine. The same law made 
clothes sold with cloth buttons on them 
liable to be seized and forfeited. 

With such laws to help it along, there is no 
wonder that the metal-button trade prospered, 
and its products became a fashionable and 
noticeable item on all sorts of clothes. Some 
metal buttons were so conspicuous that they 
could help to provide a means of identification, 
as, for instance, in the case of this advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Daily Courant in 
1707 describing a lost child as: ‘A little slim 
boy between eleven and twelve, with a Kersey 
coat trimmed with fat, new, gilded brass 
buttons, with a whitish calamanco waistcoat 
with round silver-plate buttons, and with 
silver-plate buttons on his sad-coloured 
breeches.” A gentleman advertised as missing 
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from his home had on ‘a dark brown frieze 
coat, with black buttons and button-holes.’ 
And among the items of a gentleman’s ward- 
robe for sale was ‘a fine cinnamon cloth coat, 
with silver-plate buttons.’ 


B* the latter part of the 18th century the 
button trade, centred in Birmingham, had 
become a flourishing industry. In those days 
one of the most profitable branches of the 
trade was the manufacture of gilt buttons. 
They became so fashionable among well- 
dressed people that when tradesmen started 
to wear them there was an outcry among men 
of fashion against those who ‘ape their betters 
in dress.’ One contributor to the St James’s 
Chronicle of 1763 writes a scathing account of 
how he met a tradesman who appeared in ‘a 
coat loaded with innumerable gilt buttons; 
the cuffs cut in the shape of a sea-officer’s 
uniform, and, together with the cuffs, mount- 
ing no less than 24.’ This, in the writer’s 
opinion, ‘shows to what uncommon pains 
these subaltern men of taste make use of to 
become contemptible.’ 

Few clothes have been more embellished 
with buttons than military uniforms. At one 
time the polishing of their many brass buttons 
was supposed to be such a tiring job that it 
left soldiers little time to get into trouble. 
On at least one memorable occasion brass 
uniform buttons were put to an unusual but 
very practical use by men of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Wiltshire Regiment, the old 62nd. 
In 1760 a small detachment of the 62nd 
gallantly defended the Irish town of Carrick- 
fergus against the French, and, although 
eventually forced to surrender to superior 
numbers, they distinguished themselves by 
firing their brass tunic-buttons, after their 
bullets had run out. To commemorate the 
action the 62nd used to have a splash on their 
buttons, and by Wiltshire folk they were nick- 
named ‘The Splashers.’ In this khaki-clad 
age the military brass button is not, of course, 
sO conspicuous as once it was, but when the 
Foot Guards are on parade in their scarlet 
tunics one way of recognising the regiments 
is by the distinctive arrangement of their brass 
tunic-buttons. The Grenadiers have nine 
equally spaced; Coldstream, ten in pairs; 
Scots, nine in threes; Irish, ten in fours and a 
pair; Welsh, ten in fives. 

To some people buttons have brought fame 
and fortune. In America, about 1840, the 
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wife of Samuel Williston, a country store- 
keeper whose health and eyesight were bad, 
found that she could increase the family 
income by covering the wooden buttons of 
that time with cloth; she sold them for a few 
cents apiece. From her idea evolved the huge 
and prosperous button-factories of Samuel 
Williston & Co., of Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts. Williston died some forty years 
later, leaving six million dollars. 

Since the button-making industry became 
established as an important trade, buttons 
have been made from innumerable materials— 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. In fact, a 
Birmingham manufacturer has said that it 
would be difficult to name a material from 
which buttons have not been made. In the 


middle of last century came a process for 


producing buttons from cattle hoofs softened 
by boiling. There have been ‘blood-buttons,’ 
a German production made from the con- 
gealed blood of animals. Then came the 
dangerous ‘blazing buttons’ fabricated from 
celluloid; people soon ceased to wear them 
after experiencing their alarming tendency to 
catch fire. There have been milk-buttons 
made from casein of milk. Paper, horn, bone, 
indiarubber, porcelain, enamel, various woods, 
and ornamental stone, such as agate, jasper, 
and marble, are but a few of the many other 
materials from which buttons have been 
manufactured. To-day, apart from various 
plastics, one of the most important button- 
making materials is vegetable ivory obtained 
from corozo-nut, the seed of a South American 
palm. 


Turn o’ the Year 


The sun has the world at his feet 
And the fires of frost are alight 


In a jubilant glitter, 


Spinney and field are afire with light 
And from end to end the old thorn hedge 
Is a silent, shimmering spectre. 
Diamond-bright and a glorious sight 
This old hospitable hedge, here 

Where the dream, dead days of the year 
Shelter their shrunken joys, 

Berry and husk, late-hanging leaf, 

And locked, frustrated bud, 

The summer’s forgotten toys. 

In crackling, crystal sheathes 


The fallen leaves 


Rustle their requiem to our wending, 
And we pay homage to this 

Last perfect beauty of their ending. 
For this is the turn o° the year, 

An ending and a beginning, 


The time of remembering, 


And for forgetting and forgiving. 

A time for hoping, too, now 

When the dark and pointed buds 

Hold yet life’s secret on the naked bough, 

And in warm-hearted soil the snowdrop’s sturdy spears 
Keep in their sleep their hour to wake and live. 

Turn o° the year when we must forgive 

Even ourselves on such a shining day, 

Walking in wonder through this sunny, radiant here, 
Away from yesterday, into the promise of New Year. 


EGAN MACKINLAY. 








The Turning 


of the Worm 





MATHEW HAYNES 


E squire tightened the final buckle on 
his knight’s harness and stood back. 
‘There now,’ he said, ‘how does that feel?’ 

‘Not so good,’ came a muffled voice from 
inside. ‘You haven't oiled this beaver hinge 
and there’s a loose rivet on the left greave.’ 

‘Sorry, sir,’ said the squire, and reached 
for his tools. He gave the knight a smart and 
unnecessary tap on the knee, put a drop of 
oil on the hinge, and moved the beaver up 
and down a couple of times to see that it 
worked freely. 

*‘That’s much better,’ said the knight. 
‘Don’t know why you didn’t do it before you 
got me all encased like this. Now, where’s 
me horse and tackle?’ 

‘Just behind on the tree,’ answered the 
squire. ‘If you'll turn round I'll get you 
hoisted aboard.’ 

The knight walked a few paces until he was 
under the massive limb of an oak. Dangling 
from a pulley were a couple of coils of rope, 
and one of these the squire tied round the 
knight’s chest. ‘And it’s a proper reef-knot,’ 
he said, ‘so you needn’t worry about falling 
like last time.’ He took the other end and 
tied it to the saddle-horn of the charger, which 
he led slowly away, till the rope took the 
strain and the knight was heaved into the air, 
dangling and twirling like a puppet. When the 


squire judged he was high enough, he led the 
horse a couple of times round another tree 
and made the rope fast. Then he untied it 
from the saddle and led the horse back under 
the knight, where it stood, placidly munching 
the grass. 

After that, it was plain sailing. Merely a 
question of letting the knight down a foot at a 
time, running back and placing the charger 
where it still ought to have been standing, a 
little more lowering, a little more adjustment 
of the horse, a short pause while the knight 
slowly spun from facing the tail to facing the 
head, and finally a rapid lowering which got 
him firmly into the saddle, with his legs 
astride, and facing the right way. Then he 
undid the knot and the knight was free. 
*Giddup,’ he said to the charger, slapping it, 
and the knight began to move off. 


EY meandered idly through the forest, 

neither looking for nor expecting anything 
in the way of an adventure. Despite his 
panoply, the knight was not really a Royal 
Armoured Horseman at heart. In private 
life he was a pharmaceutical alchemist, but 
owing to a misunderstanding he had been 
called up on a Z reserve, and had to do two 
weeks’ service. He had complained about it, 
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and explained that he wasn’t properly qualified, 
but the clerk had merely said: ‘Well, you'll be 
a fortknight, anyway,’ which wasn’t much 
consolation. 

After they had been going for about half- 
an-hour, they came to a large tree in the 
middle of a scorched-looking glade, with the 
usual maiden tied to it. ‘Good-afternoon,’ 
said the knight politely, and made to raise 
his hat, which was quite impossible, for it was 
welded on. ‘Very pleasant weather for the 
time of year,’ he continued, ambling past. 

‘Sir knight,’ cried the maiden, ‘save me, 
for pity’s sake. The dragon comes apace, 
and I am afright.’ 

*Dragon?’ asked the knight nervously. 
“What sort of a dragon?’ 

*The usual,’ she answered. ‘Wings and 
claws, breathes fire and eats maidens. That's 
why I’m here. Oh, do hurry.’ 

‘Certainly,’ he said, for in spite of his 
nervousness he felt he had a duty to perform. 
He wheeled his horse towards the tree, stuck 
his lance into the ground, and pulled out his 
sword to cut the girl’s bonds. 


AS the knight sawed away at the rope he 


felt a hot breath down the back of his 
neck. 

‘Excuse me,” growled the dragon, who was 
standing some twenty feet off, ‘but I think 
that is my young woman that you are interfer- 
ing with.’ 

‘There are some things that might be better 
expressed,” observed the knight, ‘but I think 
I see what you mean. Oh, yes,’ he went on, 
remembering the short course of instruction 
he had been given, ‘and “‘ Have at you, Worm,” 
of course.’ He waved his sword in the air 
to encourage himself and it slipped and fell 
to the ground, leaving him weaponless. 

*That’s very awkward,’ remarked the 
dragon, ‘because you can’t. Anyway, you 
ought to start with the lance first. The sword 
is always the second weapon, you know.’ 

‘Sorry,’ said the knight. ‘I haven’t been on 
this job very long, and I get a bit mixed some- 
times.’ He started edging his charger towards 
the lance, which was still upright in the turf, 
but whenever he managed to get anywhere 
near, the horse shied away. 

‘Really,’ said the dragon, ‘you ought to 
have that beast properly schooled. Well, 
never mind protocol, pick up your sword, and 
we'll have a go with that.’ 
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‘I’m afraid I can’t,’ answered the knight. 
*It took a lot of ingenuity and a pulley to get 
me into this saddle, and I’m sure I couldn't 
do it by myself. I’d ask this young lady to 
pick it up for me, only she’s still tied up. 
Could you oblige me?’ 

‘I'd be only too pleased,’ said the dragon, 
“but my breath would melt it, you know. We 
do seem to be in a jam, don’t we?’ 

He sat down and heaved a sigh, and two 
gorse-bushes and a silver-birch went up in 
flames. 

“You'll excuse my mentioning it,’ said the 
knight, ‘but you really ought to do something 
about that breath of yours. It’s positively 
anti-social when anyone gets near it.’ 

“I know it is, but I can’t help it. It’s my 
stomach, I suppose, for I get an awful lot of 
heartburn. I’ve tried all sorts of things, but 
none of them seems to do any good. And it 
wrecks my meals, of course. Everything I 
touch is charred and tasteless.’ 

He glanced at the maiden, who fainted. 


ERE’S another thing,’ the dragon went 

on. ‘I hardly ever get any personal 
contacts. Usually it’s just “Have at you,” 
and then they make a dash at you with a 
lance, and you've got to defend yourself any 
way you can. Not but what I can’t, mind 
you, and pretty effectively, but it doesn’t make 
for polite and cultured conversation.’ He 
was about to heave another sigh, but he 
remembered in time. 

‘Mind you,’ said the knight, ‘things like 
that aren’t always easy tocure. It’s a question 
of what the cause is, really. Now if it were 
just a simple inflammation of the lungs, 
probably an injection or two of penicillin 
would do the trick. That is, of course, if 
anyone could get a needle through your skin. 
which I doubt. But there’s a new school 
about nowadays which might be just the 
thing. Psycho-asthmatic medicine, they call 
it, and they say that all our troubles are due 
to something that happened to us in the past. 
Symbolic and all that, you know. In your 
case it might be that you are burning with 
indignation at something that someone did 
to you years ago. Now, tell me, did you have 
a happy childhood?’ 

‘Don’t be silly,” answered the dragon. 
*I didn’t have a childhood. I was hatched.’ 

‘Perhaps it was your relation with your 
parents,’ the knight went on, undeterred. 








*I mean, if your mother was someone who 
might have been described as a hot momma, 
that might account for your trouble.’ 

‘It’s most kind of you to concern yourself 
in this way,’ said the dragon, ‘but if you knew 
a little more about my natural history you 
wouldn’t make such footling suggestions. I 
thought every schoolboy knew that dragons 
don’t have mothers. They start as eggs, 
they hatch, and there you are. And anyway, 
I have a strong suspicion that you are trying 
to avoid a fight, getting me all tied up in a 
mesh of Freudian dialectic. Have at you.’ 
He blew a vicious smoke-ring at the knight, 
who ducked just in time. 

*I think that’s very unfair of you,’ said the 
knight. ‘Here am I doing my best to help you, 
when I really ought to be exterminating you, 
and all you can do is be offensive. Not co- 
operative, I call it. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.’ 

‘Sorry,’ said the dragon, looking a bit un- 
comfortable, ‘but living a solitary life as I do, 
I get out of the ways of polite society and I 
suppose my manners are a bit rough. I haven’t 
even got a pen-friend, you know. That’s 
how lonely I am.’ 

‘Can you write?’ asked the knight, sus- 
piciously, but the dragon didn’t answer. He 
just sat down, looking thoroughly miserable, 
and a scalding tear crept out of his eye on to 
the turf. 


*CIRS,’ cried the maiden, who had now 

recovered from her faintness, ‘I pray 
and beseech you twain to make an end. Long 
time have ye spoken and nothing done, and 
I am all to-swithered in my bonds.’ 

‘I think she’s right, you know,” said the 
dragon, ‘though she doesn’t make herself 
awfully clear. Her language seems a lot 
older than herself, if you see what I mean.’ 

*I agree entirely,’ said the knight, ‘and if 
only I could get my hand on my sword I 
could get on with it.’ 

‘Why not get your horse to lie down,’ 
suggested the dragon, ‘then you’d be a lot 
nearer? And perhaps you could stand astride 
him when he got up, and there you would be.’ 

‘Well, that’s an idea,’ said the knight. 
*‘He’s an obliging animal, and we might 
manage it. Now then, horse, lie down as the 
dragon said.’ 

The horse complied and the knight stepped 
off and picked up his sword and lance. Get- 
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ting back wasn’t so easy, for the horse felt a 
lot better without the weight on his back, 
and when the knight approached him he 
kicked up his heels in a leisurely way and 
wandered off towards a green patch of grass. 

‘Never mind about that,’ said the dragon. 
*Let’s assume that the first round is over and 
that you’ve broken your lance on me and 
been unhorsed. Let’s see, that will be fifteen 
all in the first set-to. Are you ready?’ 


E knight advanced on the dragon, who 

blew out a long tongue of flame. The 
knight dodged to one side and almost broke 
into a run for the last few paces. He lifted 
his sword with both hands and caught the 
dragon a blow with all his strength at the 
base of the neck. Nothing much happened, 
except that the dragon looked a little startled 
and withdrew a few paces. ‘That’s another 
two to you,” he said. ‘One for dodging the 
tongue of flame and one for managing to hit 
me. Fifteen—forty, I make it, with you well 
in the lead. But this one is going to give 
me game, set, and match.’ 

He drew an enormous breath, and his chest 
swelled out like a malevolent barrage-balloon. 
‘Just a moment while it warms up,’ he 
muttered through his clenched fangs. ‘This 
is going to be the biggest and hottest ever. 
It’ll cook your goose all right, and you too, 
you garrulous old armiger.’ 

He aimed himself at the knight and blew 
out an eruption of smoke, flame, cinders, 
steam, and white-hot lava, accompanied by a 
terrific roaring sound that frightened the birds 
for miles. 


HEN the tumult had cleared, 
knight was still standing 
apparently unharmed. 

*You ought to have been incinerated,’ the 
dragon accused him, shivering, for he had 
lost a lot of heat. 

‘Oh, that’s the new tropical underwear,’ 
explained the knight. ‘Made of asbestos and, 
guaranteed to withstand extreme tempera- 
tures. Seems to work quite well, doesn’t it?’ 

The dragon didn’t answer, for he was feeling 
very cold indeed, and raiher poorly as well. 
He had certainly produced a hotter blast of 
fire than any dragon ever had previously, but 
it hadn’t done any good, which was a nasty 
blow to his amour propre, and it seemed to 
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have done some harm to his constitution. 
His limbs were as cold as marble and he felt 
that he was in for the father and mother of a 
cold. ‘Excuse me,’ he said, and sneezed a 
large icicle out of his nose. 

‘It strikes me,’ said the knight, with a sudden 
professional interest, ‘that you’ve got a bit of 
a chill. You must have fused your thermostat 
with that last puff of heat. You ought to take 
care of yourself, or you ll be getting pneumonia 
or something. Wrap up well when you go 
out and take a mustard bath.’ 

*TIt’s no use giving me advice like that,’ the 
dragon complained. ‘It’s quite obvious that 
I can’t do anything about it, and I’m getting 
colder all the time.’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ answered the knight, ‘but 
one has to suggest something. Of course, what 
you really need is a nice bottle of medicine. 
Something warming, preferably. I’ve got 
just the thing for you at home, but it’s locked 
up in the shop, and, anyway, you’d have 
frozen to death before I could get to it. Now, 
isn’t that trying!’ 

*I wonder,’ interrupted the maiden, coming 
down to earth and a normal vocabulary, ‘I 
wonder whether a peppermint would help. 
I’ve got some in my girdle against an emer- 
gency.” 

‘I'll try,’ said the knight, clanking over to 
her. He took the paper-bag and threw it 
down the dragon’s throat. ‘That ought to do 


you all right,’ he said. ‘You'll be better in a 
couple of minutes.’ 

*Thank you,’ said the dragon. ‘I’m feeling 
a bit better already, but not quite up to my 
normal temperature. I'll just try a puff, if 
you don’t mind.’ 

He aimed himself at a bush and gave a 
gentle puff at it. When nothing happened, he 
took a deeper breath and had a blow. The 
bush swayed in the rush of air, but was quite 
unhurt. ‘It strikes me,’ the dragon com- 
mented, ‘that something quite radical has 
taken place. I'll have a real good blast at it 
now, and see if that’s all right. We'll try 
about strength 9 on the Beaufort scale, for I 
don’t want to strain myself again.’ 

A hurricane of cool, peppermint-scented 
breath uprooted the bush, knocked a few 
twigs off the tree behind it, but did nothing 
else. 

*That’s fine,’ said the knight. ‘No singeing, 
no burning, no nothing. No icicles either. It 
looks to me as though we've done the trick. 
How does it seem to you?’ 

‘Quite different, somehow,’ answered the 
dragon. ‘There isn’t that sort of hot feeling 
inside that I used to have. And I don’t feel 
nearly as carnivorous as I used to. D’you 
think I’m getting more socially acceptable?’ 

“It certainly sounds like it,’ said the maiden. 
‘What about untying me so that I can go 
home? After all, it was my peppermint.’ 


The Roe-Deer 


Above the pines the moon had slowly drifted, 
The river’s might was cased in ice below, 
And far across the glen great tors uplifted 
Majestic heads adorned with caps of snow. 


The roe-deer stirred, then moved across the shadows, 
Pausing to listen *neath each spreading spray; 
Assured, they lightly stepped toward the meadows, 
Where they might feed before the break of day. 


A young hind led, and moving at her side 
Her summer calf so dainty, lithe, and small. 
Silent their flitting: nostrils steaming, wide, 
Alert to answer danger’s warning call. 


A blessing on those acres that could spare 

A meal to hungry creatures such as they; 

A hope that summer's sun would fill the ears, 
To spill a golden crop on harvest-day. 


I. S. 
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S a rule couples do not get married in the 
Isles at such an early age as they do on 
the mainland. Generally in the Isles the 
courtship was a long one and as secret as 
possible. In fact, the main aim was that 
nobody should know, or even suspect, that a 
wedding was about to take place until the 
event was publicly announced. To the 
stranger this might appear well-nigh im- 
possible in a community where everybody 
knew everybody else and where there was 
daily coming and going between house and 
house. Sometimes, however, suspicions were 
aroused where an extra spring-cleaning was 
given to the house or where a room was re- 
papered when it only had been done a short 
time before. Nevertheless, in most cases it 
was a great secret until the reiteach, as ex- 
plained below, was announced. 

Courting in the Isles was not done in public 
and couples did not walk out together. The 
custom of bundling was common half-a- 
century ago and probably lingers on in some 
areas still. The introduction of the white 
house and now the electric-light will eventually 
deal the fatal blow. The white house is not 
suited for the custom, because the bedrooms 
are upstairs and the main door is barred and 
locked unless a fifth columnist inside has 
unlocked it before she went to bed. But there 
were ways and means of getting over the 
locked door problem, as was proved in some 
of the Isles. In a particular village I have in 
mind the black house had practically dis- 
appeared, but nevertheless bundling still 
went on. The young men cycled from the 
neighbouring village after bedtime. They 
would find the ladder at the back of the byre 
or barn, place it against the bedroom window, 
and with the connivance of their ladyloves, 
get admission this way. They left as usual 
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before dawn, replaced the ladder behind the 
barn or byre, and cycled quietly home. 

One winter’s night, however, the cycling 
lovers had a rude awakening. It was a beauti- 
ful night when they went up the ladders, but 
there were six to eight feet of snow on the 
ground when they came down. The result 
was that the ladders could not be removed 
and the cycles could not be found. But, 
worst of all, the standing ladders below the 
window of every young girl in the village was 
evidence that they all had boy-friends; and 
further, when the thaw set in and the handle- 
bars of one bicycle after another appeared, 
it also became known who each boy-friend 
was. 


UNDLING was the custom of visiting 

one’s betrothed after bedtime and staying 
with her all night. To modern eyes the 
custom will appear strange, and probably 
even immoral, but I can vouch that cases of 
indeceny were more or less unknown and 
that the code of honour was very high. Para- 
doxically, the more the so-called civilisation 
infiltrates into the Isles the more the code of 
honour degenerates. Conditions in the Isles 
favoured the custom of bundling. The door 
of the black house was never bolted or locked. 
Many of the doors had no lock of any kind. 
It was not needed; the people knew they 
could trust each other in all things. Never 
have I known of any house being entered in 
order to steal. 

The would-be suitor arrived at his destina- 
tion shortly after midnight, having made his 
way thither in the shade of walls and peat- 
stacks, to hide himself from the prying eyes 
of the younger curious lads who made it their 
business to know who so-and-so was courting. 
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If there was a bright moon the lover stayed at 
home or avoided the road by cutting through 
the crofts. On arrival, he silently lifted the 
latch in case the old people, who were sleeping 
in the best room, would hear him. He also 
had to beware of, and even sometimes silence, 
a growling dog. Dogs, however, were so 
used to noises of all kinds from cows, sheep, 
and fowls that it was seldom they paid atten- 
tion to any noises whatever. 

When the wooer got inside, to make sure 
he could not be followed, he took the spade 
or the graip, which were always kept just 
within, and jammed one or other against the 
door. If it was a first visit and the reception 
was cold, then it was obvious that he was not 
wanted or that the young lady had some other 
boy-friend. There was nothing for it but to 
make his exit as silently as he had made his 
entrance. If the door was barred on his 
arrival, he knew immediately that the lady 
was already plighted. If the reception was 
friendly, he was permitted to put his boots 
off and stretch himself on top of the bed. The 
room was never really cold and a smooring 
peat or two in the ashes kept the fire alive. 

One young man who was courting a girl 
in a Lewis village joined the forces during the 
First World War. He was serving in a High- 
land regiment on the Balkan front when word 
was received from the War Office that he was 
missing, probably killed. A wake was held 
at his home, just as if the body were actually 
there. However, the war came to an end, and 
one day John arrived back home. He had been 
a prisoner of war in the Balkans and had no 
means of letting his people at home know. 
He enjoyed thoroughly the story of the wake 
and heard about all the people who had 
gathered to mourn his loss. His lover, how- 
ever, probably because of her great distress, 
had been unable to be present. John did not 
continue the old courtship, and when asked 
what had come between himself and Mairi, 
replied: ‘Well, if she did not think it worth 
while to come to my wake, then I have no 
further use for her.’ 


URING the winter, when no croft-work 

or peats have to be attended to, life in 
the Isles can be very pleasant, and, apart from 
the feeding and milking of the animals and 
perhaps some fishing, there is not much to 
do except to pass the time ceilidhing. Time 
means very little then and the people are late 
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in going to bed and late in rising. Schools do 
not assemble until ten o’clock. 

Even when summer time was introduced, 
few people paid the slightest attention to it. 
The Islesfolk kept God's time and were not 
going to change it for any Act of Parliament. 
They were very philosophical about it. As 
one old chap said: ‘If everything was as 
plentiful as time, we would be well off. Look 
at the amount of it that is gone and the amount 
that is to come. The Almighty was lavish 
with time—it is unlimited.’ There was no 
bus or train to catch and no timetable to 
work to. One old lady on being asked if she 
had changed the clock to the new time replied: 
“No, I am not going to touch it. My clock is 
an old clock and would not stand the new 
time.’ And so with the custom of bundling— 
there was no factory-whistle blowing at eight 
o’clock in the morning and the young lads 
could if they were so minded stay in bed all 
day. 

The arrival of the buigean or electric-torch 
was a great boon to the wooer, as it prevented 
him from stumbling over stools, zinc pails, 
or even sheep. On the other hand, it was a 
nuisance, for snoopers of young lads prowled 
around and every one of those who could 
afford it carried a torch, and when you thought 
you had made a most silent approach to the 
home of your ladylove, a flash from behind a 
peat-stack would suddenly give the whole 
show away. 


— the question would be popped. 
The prospective groom then confided in 
a very dear friend or relative, who accom- 
panied him on his mission to ask the parents’ 


consent. This was also an after-midnight 
affair. On arrival, it would be found that 
something had kept the girl late in going to 
bed that night. The fire is kindled up and 
the old folk get up again. Tea is served and a 
dram or two produces the necessary courage 
for the friend or relative to tell the reason for 
the mission. The prospective groom is sitting 
awkwardly on a stool dangling his cap between 
his knees and casting an odd sly look over to 
Mairi. 

Consent having been received, arrange- 
ments are made for the reiteach. Literally, 
reiteach signifies clearing up a mess, but in 
this case it means making the necessary 
arrangements after receiving the parents’ 
consent. All friends and relatives are invited 





to the reiteach, which is as a rule a much 
bigger affair than the wedding itself, and, as 
relatives in the Isles are counted unto the 
third and fourth generation, it means that 
everybody is invited, for through intermarriage 
practically everybody is related. Most people 
carry the name of three, or even four, genera- 
tions—for example, Domhnull, Mhurchaidh, 
Thormaid, Sheorais means Donald, the son 
of Murdo, son of Norman, son of George. 

Great preparations, I remember, were made 
for the reiteach. Every household in the 
village contributed two or three fowls. The 
hens got the full blast of the blitz. Indeed, 
it was said that many of them could sense 
when a wedding was in the offing and made 
for the hills or moor until the affair was all 
over. There were always plenty of helpers, 
and the plucking and cooking went on for a 
day or two before. 

An ample supply of liquor was procured, 
for the Islesmen believed in the old Gaelic 
proverb: ‘A feast is no feast at all if there 
is not a dram before and after it.’ Meals 
consisted of fowl, fish, and potatoes, and, of 
course, of oat and barley bread. Knives and 
forks were more or less unknown, but horn 
spoons were available. Nevertheless, if fish- 
soup was served it was customary to pass a 
bowl round, each person taking a sip and 
then passing the bowl on to his neighbour. 
The fish and potatoes were poured out on a 
large clar or tray in the middle of the table. 
The guests sat round the table and ate with 
their fingers. Potatoes were served with their 
jackets. They still are, and I would re- 
commend this method to the visitor who 
wishes to partake of potatoes and salt-herring. 
Conditions, of course, are very different in 
the Isles to-day, where a wedding is as well 
served as it would be in the Grand Hotel in 
any of our fashionable resorts. 

As each sitting was served at the reiteach, 
those who had finished retired to the barn 
and another lot took their places, and so on 
all through the night. Then all the children 
who gathered round the door were taken in 
and given a share of the feast. 


if SHOULD emphasise that the reiteach is 
not the actual wedding. This takes place a 
week or two after. 
marched in twos to the church headed by a 
piper, but later the minister came to the 
wedding and, after the ceremony was over, 


In the old days the party 
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joined for a short time in the fun and hilarity. 
Great fun was had from the old conversation- 
lozenges. These were coloured flat sweets 
with sundry remarks on them, such as: ‘See 
you to-night,’ ‘Will you marry me?’, ‘At 
ten o’clock,’ ‘You are too fat,’ etc. These 
kept flying from one end of the table to the 
other as one was found to suit so-and-so or 
so-and-so. 

The dance in the barn was usually packed 
and the space left for the dancers was very 
limited. There was no music except the port 
a beul or mouth-music. When one girl got 
tired singing another took her place until the 
dancers were well-nigh exhausted. In later 
years the jew’s-harp was introduced, and it 
in turn was followed by the melodeon, which 
is the most popular music in the Isles to-day. 
The dancing, which seemed a mixture of a 
Highland schottische and a reel, went on all 
night. 

The girls of the village had to undress the 
bride and see her to bed. When her stockings 
were taken off, the bride threw them backwards 
over her head and whoever was struck first 
by one of these was to be the next bride in 
the village. 

The married couple settled down for a 
period in the bridegroom’s or bride’s father’s 
house. In many cases the croft was sub- 
divided to enable the pair to build a house. 
If this was not suitable, permission was 
received to build a house on the common 
grazings. The stones were collected and with 
the help of willing friends the house would 
soon be ready, usually a white house of three 
rooms of stone and lime and a felt tarred roof. 
Blankets were provided by friends, a portion 
of the moor was allocated for peats, and 
relatives gave the couple a start with hens and 
sheep. In a few years’ time they would be 
well established, with a cow, fowls, and sheep, 
and a fair-sized bit of land which the husband 
reclaimed from the moor round his house. In 
fact, some of these squatters, as they were 
called, had more land than the crofters. The 
squatter pays neither rent nor rates, in spite 
of many efforts on his part to get official 
recognition. The subdivision of crofts in 
the Isles is a problem to the local authority, as 
some crofts have been subdivided four and 
five times already, thus making an uneconomic 
croft more uneconomic still, while, on the 
other hand, it is the aim of the authority to 
encourage the building of new houses as much 
as possible. 
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XXXVII.—The Signs of the Times 


[From Chambers’s Journal of January 1854] 


N&t being gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy, and possessing no skill in 
sciences abstruse and occult, we are not going 
upon the present occasion to attempt any 
explanation of the mysteries of the past, or 
to project forward from the dark lantern of 
imagination an enlightening gleam upon 
those of the future. We know nothing what- 
ever about the Coming Struggle—have not 
even the honour of a bowing acquaintance 
with the Coming Man—have no pretensions 
to decide upon the completion of the chiliadic 
periods, nor have looked over the proof-sheets 
of the next year’s almanac by Raphael. The 
great uproar among the nations that is to be, 
or is not to be—the long-looked for débdcle 
which is to hoist Turkey in Europe out of 
Europe—and all the threatened and promised 
marvels and prodigies and horrors which 
certain hungry and thirsty seers find it so 
profitable just now to send drifting down the 
current of public opinion—these must take 
their course for us, and crown their own 
especial prophets and promulgators with 
honour or disgrace, as it may happen: they 
are not wares for our market. The signs of the 
times with which we at present have to do, 
though they do some of them hang out aloft 
very high, and blaze like meteors—while others 
glimmer feebly and fitfully in fuliginous and 
cavernous resorts, have nothing either celestial 
or infernal, supernatural or prophetical about 
them. They are substantial realities, the work 
of men’s hands; they appeal in silent but 
unmistakable language to a very numerous 
class of Her Majesty’s liege subjects, and, 
unlike the symbols of ancient or modern 
soothsayers, are never misunderstood by the 
dullest pate in Christendom. For instance: 
‘The Cat and Bagpipes.’ 

When certain unpropitious planets are in 
apogee, or when Mars and Venus are in 
opposition, there may be a shindy brewing 
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somewhere, we don’t deny it—very probably 
there is—we cannot undertake to determine; 
but when we see the sign of the Cat and 
Bagpipes in the ascendant, and swaying 
gracefully in the evening breeze at the corner 
of a street, we don’t want the aid of astrological 
lore or the spirit of divination to inform us 
what it symbolises. We know as well as if 
we were Spigot himself, and had doctored the 
beer and spirits with our own hands for these 
twenty years past, what it means. It means 
stout in draught, and bottled beer, and 
treble X at threepence-haifpenny ‘in your own 
jugs;’ it means ‘max,’ and ‘mountain-dew,’ 
and ‘yards of clay,’ and a brown japanned 
tobacco-box, inscribed with the venerable 
legend— 


A good halfpenny pay before you fill, 
Or forfeit sixpence, which you will; 


and a saw-dusted floor crowded with kitchen- 
chairs and iron spittoons, and mahogany 
tables baptised in beer and loaded with foam- 
ing pots, each the temporary property of a 
volcanic proprietor in a state of eruption, to 
be followed by a state of harmony, and to 
end in a state of beastliness. And besides all 
this, it means skittles in the mouldy patch of 
garden-ground in the rear, and ‘goes’ of gin, 
and ‘noggins’ and ‘three-outers,’ and plenty 
more of that sort of thing, as everybody 
knows, and no mistake at all about it. 

If any one doubts the universal knowledge 
which bibulous man has obtained with respect 
to the language of these signs, he or she must 
be a person of most happy experience, who 
has dwelt apart in some delectable Arcadia 
where milk and honey have not been banished 
by malt and hops—and not in dusty, miry, 
smoky, beery, brewery London, where Sir 
John Barleycorn surveys the whole capital 
from unnumbered elevations, and is monarch 
of all he surveys. 





My Engagement 





MARGUERITE MALLETT 


[The writer of this reminiscence is ninety-four years old and now lives alone 
in Kenya, some way out of Nairobi.} 


HE opera at Covent Garden was at its 

height and the West End was packed. 
Adelina Patti was singing on the night of 
which I write. Bellini’s La Sonnambula was 
the chosen opera. Who that ever heard Patti’s 
glorious voice can ever forget it! There can- 
not be many alive to-day who can recall it, 
but to those of us who are left, how unfor- 
gettable the experience. 

Covent Garden Market had provided the 
most beautiful blossoms to do homage to the 
‘Queen of Song,’ and, if I remember rightly, 
the tenor Nicolini, whom she later married on 
her divorce, was sharing in her exultation. 
Queen Victoria, of course, sat on the Throne, 
and Queen Victoria was so terribly strict; she 
could not countenance the matchless singer, 
even though all the other crowned heads in 
Europe were tumbling over each other to 
shower gifts at her feet. To show their 
approval of the attitude adopted by royalty, 
quite a few of the ultra-fashionable people 
remained aloof whenever Patti was singing, 
and what a delight they lost. 


Y cousin Muriel, who on every occasion 
gave me opportunities of seeing any- 
thing a little out of the ordinary, had been 
married just three months, to an Italian, who 
from the very first day of our meeting had 
signified his intention of making sure that I 
had a really good time. I was close on seven- 
teen, and my aunt’s house became the rendez- 
vous for quite a few of my cousin’s husband’s 
nationality, both young and old. Poor aunt, 
I see her now doing her best to accustom her- 
self tc the new conditions of life. Her home 
was a large one, and my cousin, her only child, 
was not averse to remaining with her, as she 


insisted she should after her marriage to a 
foreigner. 

The opera-house on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening as we drove up in a hansom- 
cab seemed the very fulfilment of all my hopes 
and longings. The dearest wish of my short 
life was about to be realised. I was going to 
hear Patti sing. As our cab drew up, another 
one joined us, and an elderly gentleman 
stepped out, an Italian like my cousin’s hus- 
band. He had been to my aunt’s house on 
several occasions. We shook hands, and he 
expressed a wish that I should have a delightful 
evening. We went upstairs and presently 
found ourselves seated, my cousin Muriel and 
I in front, and the two gentlemen, Muriel’s 
husband and his friend, immediately behind 
us. 
The opera commenced. And how shall I 
describe Adelina Patti, how relate the marvels 
of that voice, even to-day unsurpassed? 

It was in the middle of the sleep-walking 
scene, as Patti stepped on to the rickety 
bridge, candle in hand, that I heard a voice 
behind me, saying: ‘Signorina, Signorina, it 
is tell you to me what the gentleman tell to 
the lady on the stage.’ It was said in a sibilant 
whisper. I paid no attention. Again came the 
unmistakable whisper: ‘Signorina, it is tell 
you to me what the gentleman tell to the lady 
on the stage.” 

I said without turning: *S-s-sh.’ 

Again came the hiss right in my ear. 

‘Will you please be quiet,’ I said. ‘You are 
spoiling the music.’ 

‘But, Signorina, I wanting, I wanting.’ 

“Yes, yes, yes, only be quiet,” I replied. 

There was a huge sigh and the annoyance 
ceased. 

When the opera was over, the gentleman 
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rose to put on my cloak. I was assailed with: 
‘Oh, Signorina, you make me a very happy 
man.” 

*I do not understand, I have done nothing,’ 
I retorted. 

*Signorina, you are English, you not take 
back your word. You say, “Yes, yes, yes.”” 

‘Oh, that!’ I replied. ‘Why did you talk 
whilst Adelina Patti was singing? If you had 
asked me to give you a five-pound note, I should 
have said the same.’ 

*Signorina, a five-pound note I do not want. 
It is you I want, and you tell me, “Yes, yes, 
yes,” and I am content.’ 

“You could see I was under the influence of 
the music. It was a most unfair adyantage to 
take.’ 

*Signorina, you will never regret.’ 


Y cousin had left the opera-house. The 
gentleman escorted me down the stairs, 
glanced round, and saw my cousin’s hansom 
disappearing in the distance. He called an- 
other cab and handed me in. To say I was 
comfortable would be an inaccuracy, for the 
gentleman was six foot three inches in height 
and, as I afterwards learned, weighed nineteen 
stone. The hansom cab of the old days 
was well-adapted for two thin people, and, 
although I am small, I found myself cramped 
for room. The pink silk dress I was wearing, 
my one and only evening-dress, I felt was 
being reduced to a rag. Never would it look 
the same again. I expostulated: ‘You are 
sitting on my dress, Signor. Might I ask you 
to rise?’ 

*My dear, I am sorry, but this conveyance 
is not made of gutta-percha. It is not possible 
I squeeze myself into a small space. You see, 
in Milan we grow large. In a few minutes we 
are home.’ 

I endured it for a matter of ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

Then my companion spoke again: ‘Signo- 
rina, I wanting you to speak two or three 
words. I wanting you to say: “Angelo, in 
two months I am the wife of you.”’ 

‘That I utterly refuse to say. 
please get off my dress?’ 


Will you 


My cousin appeared in the doorway, 
‘Come in, Margaret,’ she called. 

“Impossible,” I replied. ‘This gentleman is 
still sitting on my dress.” 

She smiled and left me. 

‘Signor, will you please get up? You are 
crushing my dress.’ 

*My dear, I am very sorry. Just two three 
words, I helping you out.’ 

*I told you already I refuse to say them,’ 
I replied. 

Again my cousin came to the door. 
‘Margaret,’ she called, ‘we are waiting to put 
the lights out.’ 

‘I cannot possibly come,’ I replied. 

‘It is possible we sitting here all night,’ my 
companion remarked. ‘I am very comfort- 
able, and it is a beautiful evening.’ 

‘Signor, again I ask vou, please get off my 
dress and allow me to go inside.’ 

*My dear, all I ask is two three words, I 
helping you out.’ 

For a moment I sat undecided. I felt that 
I had no right to be causing my aunt and 
cousin all this worry. Then I turned: ‘I will 
be your wife in two months.’ 

*Thank you, my dear, how I thank you. 
To-morrow I come to see your aunt. I come 
telling her everything. To-night it is too late.’ 
He took my hand. My cousin stood in the 
hall. 

*Madame, Margaret makes me a very happy 
man. Margaret, perhaps you are giving me 
one keys.’ 

My cousin and I looked at each other in 
astonishment. 

*My dear, you not understand, this the keys 
I want.’ His arm went round my waist and 
I received a very audible kiss. ‘Madame, I 
wish you good-night.’ 

‘Margaret!’ my cousin said in wonderment. 

“We are engaged,’ I explained. 


URELY the oddest engagement imagin- 
able. 


‘And were you happy?’ I hear my readers 


‘Few women have ever been 











Science at Your Service 








CENTENARY 


*“@CIENCE at Your Service’ celebrates its 

centenary this month. Under the initial 
title, “The Month: Science and the Arts,’ the 
feature aimed, in the earnest fashion of the 
hour, at putting ‘non-scientific readers at 
their ease in well-informed company’ and at 
serving ‘the savant as a chronological record 
and remembrancer of the progress of dis- 
covery.’ In the first survey some sixteen items 
were considered, ranging from the planets to 
life-size photographic portraits, while among 
other topics discussed were magnetism as an 
aid to geology; the artificial fecundation of 
salmon eggs; the magnetising of the driving- 
wheels of locomotive engines to enable steep 
gradients to be overcome; an _ electro- 
chemical perpetual motion machine; a tube 
by which small parcels were to be sent two 
hundred miles in fifteen minutes by com- 
pressed air; a tunnelling machine rendering 
all other like machines mere gimlets; a fish 
that brings forth its young alive. Change is 
the permanence in science, and soon the new 
is the old. ‘Science at Your Service’ has its 
own themes to-day, but as we handle the 
inquiries which the feature brings daily before 
us we like to think of the continuity of the 
stream and, as a fancy, of the vigorous 
longevity of the founder of a hundred years 
ago. 


A COAL-ELECTRIC WATER-HEATER 


The dual system of hot-water supply 
obtained with a solid-fuel boiler and an 
immersion electric-heater in the hot-water 
tank has been developed a stage further by a 
new electric storage-heater. This has been 
designed so that it replaces the hot tank 
altogether; the insulated storage-container 
is connected with the ordinary boiler hot- 
water supply. Thus, in the winter the electric 
heating-element is only called upon to raise 
the water temperature when the boiler 
supply is not maintaining the pre-set, 
thermostatically-controlled temperature. In 
the summer, if the solid-fuel boiler is not used, 
the entire load is carried by the electric-heater. 


The principal advantage of this new system 
would seem to be that the hot-water tank is 
replaced by a controlled and much more 
efficiently insulated container. It is claimed 
that the extra cost is recovered by the cost 
of fuel saved in one winter's operation. 

These heaters are made in 30-, 35-, and 40- 
gallon sizes. A drum calorifier is fitted inside 
the container and prevents the building up 
of fur deposits when hard water forms the 
supply. The container is made of copper- 
sheet, with copper-welded seams and tested at 
100 lb. per square inch pressure; an outer 
steel case allows space for a 2- to 3-inch-thick 
packing with regranulated cork as the heat- 
insulating material. This outer steel case is 
rust-proofed on both sides, and finished in 
white enamel. The base of the container is 
fitted with rubber to ensure a close and dirt- 
free contact with the floor, though these 
heaters can be fixed off the floor with wall- 
brackets if preferred. 


TUBELESS CAR TYRES 


A new tyre construction, perfected by a 
well-known tyre manufacturing company, 
eliminates the inner-tube, simplifying the 
pneumatic tyre to a single component. The 
tube is replaced by a rubber lining, bonded to 
the outer cover. This lining, not being 
stretched like an inner-tube, retains air twice 
as long. In addition, a sealing layer virtually 
eliminates punctures. The new tyre can easily 
be fitted to ordinary wheels, if they are in 
good condition, and removed just as easily; 
any necessary repairs are made in the usual 
way. Demonstrations this year included 
continuous sharp cornering by a heavy car; 
the tyres revealed not the slightest loss of 
pressure. The same car was run over a bed 
of upright nails; it ran many miles afterwards 
with several nails through the tread and the 
pressure was still unaffected. Spectators also 
hammered nails into the tyre without affecting 
the pressure. Tubeless tyres have recently 
been made in America, but this is the first 
time they have been produced in any other 
country. 
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AN ASH-SIFTER 


A rotary and handle-operated ash-sifter 
that is operated inside the dustbin with the 
lid on should appeal to fuel-economy-minded 
householders. A galvanised basket of meshed 
wire with a snap-fastening hinged lid forms the 
container for ashes from the fire. This basket 
is held on a spindle inside the bin, but with 
a handle outside the bin at the extended end 
of the spindle. However, fixing this appliance 
permanently to the dustbin—or perhaps only 
for the winter months—does not involve 
alteration to the bin itself. The whole appli- 
ance is attached to the bin by means of a 
galvanised steel hoop that simply drops an 
inch or two inside the bin, holding the whole 
appliance in place ready for working. 
The hoop is adjustable to small variations in 
bin sizes. The ashes are tipped into the 
basket, the hinged lid is closed and secured by 
the spring clip, the dustbin lid put on, and 
rotating the handle sifts out the fine ash, leav- 
ing within the basket larger pieces or cinders 
that are still usabie on boilers or as backing 
for any open or continuous-burning fire. 
When the sifter is left in position in the dust- 
bin there is space left at either side of it for 
dropping in other household refuse. It should 
be noted that the wire basket only, without 
the hinged lid, lifts out clear of the frame, 
and that when the bin is emptied the whole 
appliance can be lifted off and replaced in a 
few seconds. 


LAMPS WITHOUT MOTHS 


The attraction of moths and other insects 
by lamps can be a persistent nuisance during 
the warmer months of the year, especially 
in bedrooms of houses near trees or woodland. 
An attempt to overcome this problem on the 
part of lamp-manufacturers is both surprising 
and ingenious, for few people would have 
expected insect-control to be achievable in 
this way. However, one of the best-known 
British manufacturers of electric-light bulbs 
has recently introduced a new lamp whose 
light emission is claimed to be devoid of those 
colours which attract flying insects. The 
actual light emitted is primrose yellow, and 
illuminating capacity is said to be adequate 
for general domestic needs. At present 60- 
watt and 100-watt bulbs are available for 
220 and 240 voltage-levels. The prices are 
quite nominal. The open bedroom-window 
may cease to be an invitation to the winged 
world. 
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AN OIL FOR CYCLE-MOTORS 

Cycle-motors, as distinct from motor- 
cycles, present special fuel problems as their 
limited load and general exposure keeps them 
over-cooled. A synthetic oil with suitable 
properties for mixing with petrol for fuelling 
these small engines has shown excellent per- 
formance under a wide range of test con- 
ditions. The ratio of petrol to oil, recom- 
mended for general service, is the same as that 
recommended by engine manufacturers for 
other oils. This oil, it is pointed out, can also 
be used in the normal two-stroke engine. It 
is resistant to oxidative changes and acts as 
a tenacious lubricant. Its principal charac- 
teristic, however, is good fluidity when very 
cold and well-retained lubricating properties 
when hot, an unusual combination that 
efficiently covers the range of working con- 
ditions for these engines. The fluidity at lower 
temperatures gives easy starting. It is stated 
that the use of this oil greatly reduces car- 
bonisation and bearing-corrosion, and over a 
long mileage the consumption of petrol is 
substantially reduced. The oil is available in 
various packs from }-pint to 5 gallons in size. 


A HOMEMADE ANTISEPTIC 
A particularly interesting scientific and 
household appliance is based upon simple 
electrolytic chemistry. An appliance that will 
in three minutes make a tumblerful of anti- 
septic or washing agent from ordinary salt is 
being marketed for a few shillings. It is an 
encased anode and cathode with clips for 
attachment to an ordinary torch-battery. To 
make the tumblerful of antiseptic, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt are dissolved in the tumbler 
of cold water, the appliance is inserted, and 
the clip-contacts with the battery are made; 
it is claimed that in three minutes the salt 
solution has been converted into an antiseptic 
solution, usable alternatively as a bleach- 
washing agent. Chemically, there is nothing 
incredible about this transformation. The 
electrolysis of a solution of salt (sodium 
chloride) will produce free chlorine at the 
anode and free sodium at the cathode; both, 
however, react with water when liberated, and 
the final result is the production of a solution 
of sodium hypochlorite, a substance long 
known and used in solution form as a house- 
hold antiseptic and bleaching agent. The 
cost of production from ordinary salt would, 
with this appliance, seem to be almost 
negligible. 





A LOCK FOR CASEMENT-WINDOWS 


Another burglar-proof lock for modern 
windows has been produced. It is cheap in 
price and simple to fit. The long handle at 
the bottom of casement-windows which carries 
a series of holes for variable degrees of fixed 
opening is utilised. Below one of the holes, 
when the window is closed and the handle is 
in its lying-close position, the small lock- 
device is fitted to the wooden surround or 
sill. A stud-shaped pin is dropped through 
the hole and into the reception part of the 
lock, and this is then held in fixed position 
by using the key, which operates a holding 
mechanism in the receiver. This type of lock 
can alternatively be placed below the position 
of another hole in the window-handle so as to 
use it as a locking device for an open window; 
this secondary use might be of much protective 
value in a room used by small children. 


KITCHEN-TOWELS 


The heavy crépe-paper towel is not a new 
feature in factory or public washrooms, 
but a recently introduced domestic appliance 
brings the idea into the everyday kitchen. 
The light-metal container holds a roll of 
crépe-paper towelling and has a plate with a 
serrated edge, against which any desired 
length of the towelling can be torn off. Re- 
placement rolls of the paper towelling are 
available at a moderate price. The holder, 
which is 9} inches wide, 3 inches high, and 
has a 34 inch projection, has a back-plate 
enabling it to be attached to the wall in any 
convenient position. The crépe towelling 
can be used for dirty tasks normally reserved 
for old rag or for special tasks for which 
perfectly clean fabric towels are usually 
needed. The container, attractive in appear- 
ance, is remarkably strong and cheap in price. 


VITAMINS AND SPICE 


Some recent Indian research has revealed 
that one of the ancient spices—saffron—is at 
present the richest known source of vitamin 
B,. Formerly, dried yeasts and liver have 
been regarded as the richest sources, but 
samples of saffron were from nearly twice up 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


to four times as rich. This is in keeping with 
other modern research on spices, for some of 
the long-used Eastern spices have been found 
to contain anti-oxidant substances that 
prevent or delay fats and oily foodstuffs from 
developing rancidity. Besides their flavouring 
properties, the spices possess nutritional 
virtues. Whether the vitamin B, content of 
saffron can be more than a curiosity remains 
to be seen. Saffron is derived from the flower 
stigmas of Crocus sativus and its collection is 
laborious and costly. The liver and yeast 
sources of the vitamin are very much cheaper 
and more abundant. 


ANTIBIOTICS AND FISH 


One of the biggest problems of the fish- 
ing and fish industries is the preservation 
of freshness and quality during the period 
between catching and returning to port. It 
has become an increasingly acute problem for 
Western Europe, for much longer voyages 
must be undertaken to find well-populated 
fishing-grounds. Recent American research 
has shown that one of the antibiotic sub- 
stances may make a useful contribution. 
Fish caught in the Pacific fisheries kept fresh 
appreciably longer if the crushed packing-ice 
used on board contained one part per million 
of aureomycin. Much the same extension 
in fresh-keeping life was given if the fish were 
washed over with a very dilute solution of the 
antibiotic before storing in the ice-room. 

This is not a chemical opportunity that can 
be immediately grasped, however. The use 
of antibiotics for other than medical and 
medically-prescribed purposes requires legis- 
lative sanction. The use of penicillin and a 
form of aureomycin as feeding supplements 
for poultry and pigs has been legally sanctioned 
in Britain during the past twelve months. 
Specific uses for antibiotics, if overwhelmingly 
proved to be advantageous and free from 
harmful secondary effects, will no doubt be 
similarly sanctioned from time to time. If 
further investigations of this new use for 
aureomycin still give promising results, we 
may one day find that antibiotics are enabling 
us to enjoy fresher fish and more of it. 
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The Epicure and Celery - 





ELERY was cultivated in mediaeval times 
for its medicinal properties. Even to-day 
it is regarded as being a very useful vegetable 
to give to those who suffer from rheumatism. 
It is, of course, best eaten raw in this con- 
nection, and should always be freshly dug, 
immediately washed, and served as soon as 
possible. There is no doubt about it that it 
does pay to have fresh celery from your own 
garden rather than to buy sticks in the shop, 
which may have been travelling round the 
country for days. 

It makes a great deal of difference what 
variety you grow. Some years ago I carried 
out an extensive trial with thirteen or fourteen 
different varieties, and I came to the con- 
clusion, as far as my own case was concerned, 
that there was nothing to beat Clandon 
White. Those who cannot get this should 
buy Biddy’s Defiance White or Wright's 
Grove White. The Pinks on the whole are a 
little hardier, and so Northerners often plant 
Wright’s Grove Pink, which certainly is a fine 
variety. Anyway, go to a good seedsman, 
pay a fair price for a first-class variety, and 
always buy seed which has been specially 
treated in order that the fungus which is 
responsible for the leaf-spot disease may be 
controlled. 

It helps a lot if the trenches can be dug as 
early as possible. They should be 18 inches 
deep and 18 inches wide. The soil taken out 
should be thrown on either side of the trench 
in equal proportions, and it is on the ridges 
thus formed that inter-crops may be grown. 
It is possible, of course, to dig a wider trench 
so as to take two or three rows of celery at a 
time. This saves labour in the initial prepara- 
tion, but a result is that it is by no means so 
easy to carry out the earthing up later on. 
Those, however, who have limited space may 
prefer the wider trench, and in that case they 
must add another 6 inches of width for every 
extra row planted. 

As the trench is being prepared, really well- 
rotted farmyard manure or properly com- 
posted vegetable refuse should be dug in so 
that it is at least 4 inches deep when trodden 


down firmly. On top of this manure or 
compost will be placed a 4-inch depth of soil. 
I have said ‘dug in’; I mean put into the 
bottom of the trench, placing the soil on top 
after. This is, in fact, the digging in. Don’t 
do any more at this time of the year than this 
initial preparation. 

Now set about getting the seed and making 
sure that you have the necessary John Innes 
Seed Compost available for the sowing, 
which had better be done about the middle of 
February. Celery seed germinates readily 
and thus all sowings should be thinly made. 
Put the compost in the boxes, which should 
have plenty of drainage material in the bottom. 
Press it down evenly and make it level. The 
top of the soil should be about } inch from the 
top of the boxes. After the seeds have been 
sown, thinly, sift a little more of the compost 
on the top and press this down lightly. Now 
give a good watering through the fine rose of a 
can and stand the boxes on the shelf of the 
greenhouse at a temperature of about 60 deg. 
Fahr. Cover each box with a sheet of glass 
and on top place a piece of brown-paper. 
Each morning remove the glass to wipe off 
the moisture, and replace. On the morning 
when the seedlings are seen to be coming 
through the soil take away the glass and paper 
altogether. 

It is possible to raise the plants by sowing 
the seed in frames early in March. In fact, 
some people say that if you sow too early, 
especially in the North, the plants tend to 
bolt. I rather think you get bolting because 
of thick sowing or because there is too much 
heat given to the plants in the early stages. 
A later sowing can be made at the end of the 
second week in March under cloches, and 
an even later sowing in the second week of 
April in a sunny position. Always sow very 
shallowly; always give the plants abundant 
moisture; always harden off very gradually. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, .B.£., N.D.H. 
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More heat from less fuel 
A LI M i Niccottisa 


PRODUCT OF LONDON WARMING CO. LTO. 


The GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE tests 
show that the fitting of this appliance: 

REDUCES the room air change with the fire alight 

by more than 80% 

REDUCES draught under door by nearly 70%. 

INCREASES the radiated temperature ankle- 

level by 11 degrees Fahrenheit. 

INCREASES the speed of the air flow at the 
chimney throat with the fire alight, by nearly 20%. 
This not only ensures the products of combustion are 
drawn into the flue, but in many cases counteracts any 


FUEL 


hit and feel 
“the difference/ _ 


” From Ironmongers and Builders’ 
Lt. Merchants. Write for descriptive 
leaflet to Department C.10 :— 





ALLAN BLUNN LTD., 29 Craven St., London, W.C.2 








tendency to down draught. 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gabar- 
dine, lined check ; men’s and ladies’ 
well-cut models in all normal sizes, 
prices from 105/-. 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, 
95/-, ladies’ from 75/-. 
Stout Black Oilskin coats for work 


men’s from 





wear from §5§/-. 

Dark-Green Beacon Thornproofs— 
the toughest and hardest-wearing 
waterproof made—-from 117/6. 
Waterproof 
kinds. Send for 52-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 


Clothing of all) 





MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
requirements. 


RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 
All Kelvin engines can be supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


DOBBIE'S LOA = GLASGOW C4 


TheBergius Qld 








BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 


“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male, day and night, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 


Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators, 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C2. 


“MILLER-KELVIN” 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“Fifer’’ Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 


TRUE ECONOMY 
IS THE ART OF MAXIMUM USE 


A clear saving of many pounds by having your suits, coats 

or costumes turned, cleaned and renovated by experts. 

Furs and fur coats remodelled, cleaned and repaired 

at moderate cost. 

Personal supervision by the principals given to all orders. 
D.A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7. 

Tel phone $ ABB 4055. __Butablished 1897. 


THE CHALET T GIRLS 
COOK BOOK 


by ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 


OUR favourite ‘Chalet’ girls get together 

on the subject of cookery, and produce their 
best and most exciting recipes. Needless to 
say, the recipes are not all ‘good plain cooking.’ 
As might be expected from the Chalet School 
girls, each contributes many of the more 
exciting and delicious recipes for which her 
country is famed. 

224 pages; 5s. 6d. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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PMACVITA 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


4 
Per A- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


| Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
caer, 





